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THE ART OF ACTING! 


IL 
THE OCCASION. 


AM deeply sensible of the 
compliment that has been 
paid, not so much to me 
personally as to the calling 
_ I represent, by the invita- 
tion to deliver an address 
to the students of this 
University. As an actor, 
and especially as an English actor, it is a 
great pleasure to speak for my art in one of 
the chief centres of American culture; for 
in inviting me here to-day you intended, I 
believe, to recognise the drama as an educa- 
tional influence, to show a genuine interest 
in the stage as a factor in life which must be 
accepted and not ignored by intelligent 
people. I have thought that the best use I 
can make of the privilege you have conferred 
upon me is to offer you, as well as I am able, 
something like a practical exposition of my 
art ; for it may chance—who knows !—that 
some of you may at some future time be 
disposed to adopt it as a vocation. Not that 
I wish to be regarded as a tempter who has 
come among you to seduce you from your 
present studies by artful pictures of the 
fascinations of the footlights. But I natur- 
ally supposed that you would like me to 
choose, as the theme of my address, the 
subject in which I am most interested, and 
to which my life has been devoted ; and that 
if any students here should ever determine 
to become actors, they could not be much 
the worse for the information and counsel I 
could gather for them from a_ tolerably 
extensive experience. This subject will, I 
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trust, be welcome to all of you who are 
interested in the stage as an institution 
which appeals to the sober-minded and in- 
telligent ; for I take it that you have no 
lingering prejudice against the theatre, or else 
I should not be here. Nor are you disposed, 
like certain good people, to object to the 
theatre simply as a name. These sticklers 
for principle would never enter a playhouse 
for worlds; and I have heard that in a 
famous city of Massachusetts, not a hundred 
miles from here, there are persons to whom 
the theatre is unknown, but who have no 
objection to see a play in a building which is 
called a museum, especially if the vestibule 
leading to the theatre should be decorated 
with sound moral principles in the shape of 
statues, pictures, and stuffed objects in glass 
cases. 

When I began to think about my subject 
for the purpose of this address, 1 was rather 
staggered by its vastness. It is really a 
matter for a course of lectures; but as 
President Eliot has not proposed that I 
should occupy a chair of dramatic literature 
in this University, and as time and oppor- 
tunity are limited, I can only undertake to 
put before you, in the simplest way, a few 
leading ideas about dramatic art which may 
be worthy of reflection. And in doing this 
I have the great satisfaction of appearing in 
a model theatre, before a model audience, 
and of being the only actor in my own play. 
Moreover, I am stimulated by the atmos- 
phere of the Greek drama, for I know that 
on this stage you have enacted a Greek play 
with remarkable success. So, after all, it is 
not a body of mere tyros that I am address- 
ing, but actors who have worn the sock and 
buskin, and declaimed the speeches which 
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delighted audiences two thousand 
ago. 

Now, this address, like discourses in a more 
solemn place, falls naturally into divisions. 
I propose to speak first of the Art of Acting; 
secondly, of its Requirements and Practice ; 
and lastly, of its Rewards. And, at the 
outset, let me say that I want you to judge 
the stage at its best. I do not intend to 
suggest that only the plays of Shakespeare 
are tolerable in the theatre to people of 
taste and intelligence. The drama has many 
forms—tragedy, comedy, history—pastoral, 
pastoral-comical—and all are good when their 
aim is honestly artistic. 


years 





a3. 
THE ART OF ACTING. 


Now what is the art of acting? I speak 
of it in its highest sense, as the art to which 
Roscius, Betterton, and Garrick owed their 
fame. It is the art of embodying the poet’s 
creations, of giving them flesh and blood, of 
making the figures which appeal to your 
mind’s eye in the printed drama live before 
you on the stage. ‘To fathom the depths 
of character, to trace its latent motives, to 
feel its finest quiverings of emotion, to com- 
prehend the thoughts that are hidden under 
words, and thus possess one’s self of the 
actual mind of the individual man’’—such 
was Macready’s definition of the player's 
art ; and to this we may add the testimony 
of Talma. He: describes tragic acting as 
“the union of grandeur without pomp and 
nature without triviality.” It demands, he 
says, the endowment of high sensibility and 
intelligence. 

“The actor who possesses this double gift 
adopts a course of study peculiar to himself. 
In the first place, by repeated exercises, he 
enters deeply into the emotions, and his 
speech acquires the accent proper to the 
situation of the personage he has to represent. 
This done, he goes to the theatre not only to 
give theatrical effect to his studies, but also 
to yield himself to the spontaneous flashes 
of his sensibility and all the emotions which 
it involuntarily produces in him. What 
does he then do? In order that his inspira- 
tions may not be lost, his memory, in the 
silence of repose, recalls the accent of his 
voice, the expression of his features, his 
action—in a word, the spontaneous workings 
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of his mind, which be had suffered to have 
free course, and, in effect, everything which 
in the moments of his exaltation contributed 
to the effect he had produced. His intelli- 
gence then passes all these means in review, 
connecting them and fixing them in his 
memory to re-employ them at pleasure in 
succeeding representations. These impres- 
sions are often so evanescent that on retiring 
behind the scenes he must repeat to himself 
what he had been playing rather than what 
he had to play. By this kind of labour the 
intelligence accumulates and preserves all 
the creations of sensibility. It is by this 
means that at the end of twenty years (it 
requires at least this length of time) a person 
destined to display fine talent may at length 
present to the public a series of characters 
acted almost to perfection.” 

You will readily understand from this that 
to the actor the well-worn maxim that art is 
long and life is short has a constant signifi- 
cance. The older we grow the more acutely 
alive we are to the difficulties of our craft, 
I cannot give you a better illustration of 
this fact than a story which is told of Mac- 
ready. A friend of mine, once a dear friend 
of his, was with him when he played Hamlet 
for the last time. The curtain had fallen, 
and the great actor was sadly thinking that 
the part he loved so much would never be 
his again. And as he took off his velvet 
mantle and laid it aside, he muttered almost 
unconsciously the words of Horatio, “ Good 
night, sweet Prince ;” then turning to his 
friend, “ Ah,” said he, “I am just beginning 
to realise the sweetness, the tenderness, the 
gentleness of this dear Hamlet!” Believe 
me, the true artist never lingers fondly upon 
what he has done. He is ever thinking of 
what remains undone: ever striving toward 
an ideal it may never be his fortune to 
attain. 

We are sometimes told that to read the 
best dramatic poetry is more educating than 
to see it acted. I do not think this theory 
is very widely held, for it is in conflict 
with the dramatic instinct, which everybody 
possesses in a greater or less degree. You 
never met a playwright who could conceive 
himself willing—even if endowed with the 
highest literary gifts—to prefer a reading to 
a play-going public. He thinks his work 
deserving of all the rewards of print and 
publisher, but he will be much more elated 
if it should appeal to the world in the theatre 
as a skilful representation of human passions. 
In one of her letters George Eliot says: “In 
opposition to most people who love to read 
Shakespeare, I like to see his plays acted 
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better than any others; his great tragedies 
thrill me, let them be acted how they may.” 
All this is so simple and intelligible, that it 
seems scarcely worth while to argue that in 
proportion to the readiness with which the 
reader of Shakespeare imagines the attributes 
of the various characters, and is interested 
in their personality, he will, as a rule, be 
eager to see their tragedy or comedy in 
action. He will then find that very much 
which he could not imagine with any definite- 
ness presents new images every moment— 
the eloquence of look and gesture, the inex- 
haustible significance of the human voice. 
There are people (as I have said elsewhere) 
who fancy they have more music in their 
souls than was ever translated into harmony 
by Beethoven or Mozart. There are others 
who think they could paint pictures, write 
poetry—in short, do anything, if they only 
made the effort. To them what is accom- 
plished by the practised actor seems easy and 
simple. But as it needs the skill of the 
musician to draw the full volume of eloquence 
from the written score, so it needs the skill 
of the dramatic artist to develop the subtle 
harmonies of the poetic play. In fact, to 
do and not to dream, is the mainspring of 
success in life. The actor’s art is to act, 
and the true acting of any character is one 
of the most difficult accomplishments. I 
challenge the acute student to ponder over 
Hamlet’s renunciation of Ophelia—one of 
the most complex scenes in all the drama— 
and say that he has learned more from his 
meditations than he could be taught by 
players whose intelligence is equal to his 
own. To present the man thinking aloud is 
the most difficult achievement of our art. 
Here the actor who has no real grip of the 
character, but simply recites the speeches 
with a certain grace and intelligence, will be 
untrue. The more intent he is upon the 
words, and the less on the ideas that dictated 
them, the more likely he is to lay himself 
open to the charge of mechanical interpreta- 
tion. It is perfectly possible to express to 
an audience all the involutions of thought, 
the speculation, doubt, wavering, which reveal 
the meditative but irresolute mind. As the 
varying shades of fancy pass and repass the 
mirror of the face, they may yield more 
material to the studious playgoer than he is 
likely to get by a diligent poring over the 
text. In short, as we understand the people 
around us much better by personal inter- 
course than by all the revelations of written 
words,.for words, as Tennyson says, “ half 
reveal and half conceal the soul within,” so 
the drama has, on the whole, infinitely more 
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suggestion when it is well acted than when 
it is interpreted by the unaided judgment of 
the student. It has been said that acting is 
an unworthy occupation because it represents 
feigned emotions, but this censure would 
apply with equal force to poet or novelist. 
Do not imagine that I am claiming for the 
actor sole and undivided authority. He 
should himself be a student, and it is his 
business to put into practice the best ideas 
he can gather from the general current of 
thought with regard to the highest dramatic 
literature. But it is he who gives body to 
those ideas—fire, force, and sensibility, with- 
out which they would remain for most people 
mere airy abstractions. 

It is often supposed that great actors trust 
to the inspiration of the moment. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. There will, of course, 
be such moments, when an actor at a white 
heat illumines some passage with a flash of 
imagination (and this mental condition, by 
the way, is impossible to the student sitting 
in his arm-chair); but the great actor’s 
surprises are generally well weighed, studied, 
and balanced. We know that Edmund Kean 
constantly practised before a mirror effects 
which startled his audience by their apparent 
spontaneity. And it is the accumulation of 
such effects which enables an actor, after 
many years, to present many great characters 
with remarkable completeness. 

I do not want to overstate the case, or to 
appeal to anything that is not within common 
experience, so I can confidently ask you 
whether a scene in some great play has not 
been vividly impressed on your minds by 
the delivery of a single line, or even of one 
forcible word. Has not this made the passage 
far more real and human to you than all the 
thought you have devoted to it? An ac- 
complished critic has said that Shakespeare 
himself might have been surprised had he 
heard the “ Fool, fool, fool!” of Edmund 
Kean. And though all actors are not Keans, 
they have in varying degree this power of 
making a dramatic character step out of the 
page, and come nearer to our hearts and our 
understandings. 

After all, the best and most convincing 
exposition of the whole art of acting is given 
by Shakespeare himself : “ To hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” Thus the poet recognised the 
actor’s art as a most potent ally in the 
representation of human life. He believed 
that to hold the mirror up to nature was one 
of the worthiest functions in the sphere of 
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labour, and actors are content to point to 
his definition of their work as the charter of 
their privileges. 


IIl. 
PRACTICE OF THE ART. 


Tue practice of the art of acting is a 
subject difficult to treat with the necessary 
brevity. Beginners are naturally anxious to 
know what course they should pursue. In 
common with other actors, I receive letters 
from young people, many of whom are very 
earnest in their ambition to adopt the dram- 
atic culting, but not sufficiently alive to the 
fact that success does not depend on a few 
lessons in declamation. When I was a boy 
I had a habit which I think would be useful 
to all young students. Before going to see 
a'play of Shakespeare’s I used to form, in a 
very juvenile way, a theory as to the working 
out of the whole drama, so as to correct my 
conceptions by those of the actors; and 
though I was, as a rule, absurdly wrong, 
there can be no doubt that any method of 
independent study is of enormous importance, 
not only to youngsters, but also to students 
of a larger growth. Without it the mind is 
apt to take its stamp from the first forcible 
impression it receives, and to fall into a 
servile dependence upon traditions, which, 
robbed of the spirit that created them, are 
apt to be purely mischievous. What was 
natural to the creator is often unnatural and 
lifeless in the imitator. No two people 
form the same conceptions of character, and 
therefore it is always advantageous to see 
an independent and courageous exposition 
of an original ideal. There can be no objec- 
tion to the kind of training that imparts a 
knowledge of manners and customs; and 
the teaching which pertains to simple deport- 
ment on the stage is necessary and most 
useful ; but you cannot possibly be taught 
any tradition of character, for that has no 
permanence. Nothing is more fleeting than 
any traditional method of impersonation. 
You may learn where a particular personage 
used to stand on the stage, or down which 
trap the ghost of Hamlet’s father vanished ; 
but the soul of interpretation is lost, and it 
is this soul which the actor has to re-create 
for himself. It is not mere attitude or tone 
that has to be studied ; you must be moved 
by the impulse of being ; you must imper- 
sonate and not recite. 
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There has always been a controversy as to 
the province of naturalism in dramatic art, 
In England it has been too much the custom, 
I believe, while demanding naturalism in 
comedy, to expect a false inflation in tragedy. 
But there is no reason why an actor should 
be less natural in tragic than in lighter 
moods. Passions vary in expression accord- 
ing to moulds of character and manners, but 
their reality should not be lost even when 
they are expressed in the heroic forms of the 
drama. A very simple test is a reference to 
the records of old actors. What was it in 
their performances that chiefly impressed 
their contemporaries? Very rarely the 
measured recitation of this or that speech, 
but very often a simple exclamation that 
deeply moved their auditors, because it was 
a gleam of nature in the midst of declam- 
ation. The “ Prithee, undo this button!” 
of Garrick, was remembered when many 
stately utterances were forgotten. In our 
day the contrast between artificial declam- 
ation and the accents of nature is less 
marked, because its delivery is more uni- 
formly simple, and an actor who lapses from 
a natural into a false tone is sure to find 
that his hold upon his audience is proportion- 
ately weakened. But the revolution which 
Garrick accomplished may be imagined from 
the story told by Boswell. Dr. Johnson was 
discussing plays and players with Mrs. 
Siddons, and he said: “Garrick, madam, 
was no declaimer ; there was not one of his 
own scene-shifters who could not have spoken 
‘To be or not to be’ better than he‘did ; yet 
he was the only actor I ever saw whom I 
could call a master, both in tragedy and 
comedy ; though I liked him best in comedy. 
A true conception of character and natural 
expression of it were his distinguished 
excellences.”’ 

To be natural on the stage is most difficult, 
and yet a grain of nature is worth a bushel of 
artifice. But you may say—what is nature? 
I quoted just now Shakespeare’s definition of 
the actor’s art. After the exhortation to 
hold the mirror up to nature, he adds the 
pregnant warning: “This overdone or come 
tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve, the 
censure of which one must in your allowance 
o’erweigh a whole theatre of others.” Nature 
may be overdone by triviality in conditions 
that demand exaltation ; for instance, Ham- 
let’s first address to the Ghost lifts his dis- 
position to an altitude far beyond the ordinary 
reaches of our souls, and his manner af speech 
should be adapted to this sentiment, But 
such exaltation of utterance is wholly out of 
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place in the purely colloquial scene with the 
Gravedigger. When Macbeth says, “ Go, bid 
thy mistress, when my drink is ready, she 
strike upon the bell,” he would not use the 
tone of : 


“ Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or Heaven’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.” 


Like the practised orator, the actor rises 
and descends with his sentiment, and éannot 
always be in a fine frenzy. This variety is 
especially necessary in Shakespeare, whose 
work is essentially different from the classic 
drama, because it presents every mood of 
mind and form of speech, commonplace or 
exalted, as character and situation dictate ; 
whereas in such a play as Addison’s Cato 
everybody is consistently eloquent about 
everything. 

There are many causes for the growth of 
naturalism in dramatic art, and amongst 
them we should remember the improvement 
in the mechanism of the stage. For instance, 
there has been ‘a remarkable development in 
stage-lighting. In old pictures you will observe 
the actors constantly standing in a line, 
because the oil-lamps of those days gave 
such an indifferent illumination that every- 
body tried to get into what was called the 
focus—the “blaze of publicity” furnished 
by the “ float” or footlights. The importance 
of this is illustrated by an amusing story 
of Edmund Kean, who one night played 
Othello with more than his usual intensity. 
An admirer who met him in the street next 
day was loud in his congratulations: “I 
really thought you would have choked Iago, 
Mr. Kean—you seemed so tremendously in 
earnest.”” “In earnest!” said the tragedian, 
“T should think so! Hang the fellow, he 
was trying to keep me out of the focus.” 

I do not recommend actors to allow their 
feelings to carry them away like this ; but it 
is necessary to warn you against the theory, 
expounded with brilliant ingenuity by Dide- 
rot, that the actor never feels. When 
Macready played Virginius, after burying his 
beloved daughter, he confessed that his real 
experience gave a new force to his acting in 
the most pathetic situations of the play. 
Are we to suppose that this was a delusion 
or that the sensibility of the man was a 
genuine aid to the actor? Bannister said of 
John Kemble that he was never pathetic 
because he had no children. Talma says that 
when deeply moved he found himself making 
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a rapid and fugitive observation on the 
alteration of his voice, and on a certain 
spasmodic vibration it contracted in tears. 
Has not the actor who can thus make his 
feelings a part of his art an advantage over 
the actor who never feels, but makes his 
observations solely from the feelings of 
others? It is necessary to this art that the 
mind should have, as it were, a double con- 
sciousness, in which all the emotions proper 
to the occasion may have full swing, while 
the actor is all the time on the alert for 
every detail of his method. It may be that 
his playing will be more spirited one night 
than another. But the actor who combines 
the electric force of a strong personality with 
a mastery of the resources of his art, must 
have a greater power over his audiences than 
the passionless actor who gives a most artis- 
tic simulation of the emotions he never 
experiences, 

Now, in the practice of acting, a most 
important point is the study of elocution ; 
and in elocution one great difficulty is the 
use of sufficient force to be generally heard 
without being unnaturally loud, and without 
acquiring a stilted delivery. The advice of 
the old actors was that you should always 
pitch your voice so as to be heard by the 
back row of the gallery—no easy task to 
accomplish without offending the ears of the 
front row of the orchestra. And I should 
tell you that this exaggeration applies to 
everything on the stage. To appear to be 
natural, you must in reality be much broader 
than natural. To act on the stage as one 
really would in a room would be ineffective 
and colourless. I never knew an actor who 
brought the art of elocution to greater 
perfection than the late Charles Mathews, 
whose utterance on the stage was so natural 
that one was surprised to find when near 
him that he was really speaking in a very 
loud key. There is a great actor in your 
own country to whose elocution one always 
listens with the utmost enjoyment—I mean 
Edwin Booth. He has inherited this gift, I 
believe, from his famous father, of whom I 
have heard it said, that he always insisted on 
a thorough use of the “instruments ”—by 
which he meant the teeth—in the formation 
of words. 

An imperfect elocution is apt to degenerate 
into a monotonous uniformity of tone. Some 
wholesome advice on this point we find in the 
Life of Betterton. 

“This stiff uniformity of voice is not only 
displeasing to the ear, but disappoints the 
effect of the discourse on the hearers ; first, 
by an equal way of speaking, when the 
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pronunciation has everywhere, in every word 
and every syllable the same sound, it must 
inevitably render all parts of speech equal, 
and so put them on a very unjust level. So 
that the power of the reasoning part, the 
lustre and ornament of the figures, the heart, 
varmth and vigour of the passionate part 
being expressed all in the same tone, is flat 
and insipid, and lost in a supine, or at least 
unmusical pronunciation. So that, in short, 
that which ought to strike and stir up the 
affections, because it is spoken all alike, 
without any distinction or variety, moves 
them not at all.” 

Now, on the question of pronunciation 
there is something to be said, which, I think, 


in ordinary teaching is not sufficiently con- 
sidered. Pronunciation on the stage should 
be simple and unaffected, but not always 
fashioned rigidly according to a dictionary 
standard. No less an authority than Cicero 
points out that pronunciation must vary 
widely according to the emotions to be ex- 
pressed ; that it may be broken or cut, with 
a varying or direct sound, and that it serves 
for the actor the purpose of colour to the 
painter, from which to draw his variations. 
Take the simplest illustration—The formal 
pronunciation of “ A-h” is “ Ah,” of “O-h” 
is “Oh;” but you cannot stereotype the 
expression of emotion like this. These ex- 
clamations are words of one syllable, but the 
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speaker who is sounding the gamut of human 
feeling will not be restricted in his pronunci- 
ation by the dictionary rule. It is said of 
Edmund Kean that he never spoke such 
ejaculations, but always sighed or groaned 
them. Fancy an actor saying, “ My Desde- 
mona! Oh, oh, oh!” Words are intended 
to express feelings and ideas, not to bind 
them in rigid fetters ; the accents of pleasure 
are different from the accents of pain, and if 
a feeling is more accurately expressed, as in 
nature, by a variation of sound not provided 
for by the laws of pronunciation, then such 
imperfect laws must be disregarded and 
nature vindicated. The word should be the 
echo of the sense. 

The force of an actor depends, of course, 
upon his physique ; and it is necessary, there- 
fore, that a good deal of attention should be 
given to bodily training. Everything that 
develops suppleness, elasticity, and grace— 
that most subtle charm—should be carefully 
cultivated, and in this regard your admirable 
gymnasium is worth volumes of advice. 
Sometimes there is a tendency to train the 
body at the expense of the mind, and the 
young actor with striking physical advantages 
must beware of regarding this fortunate en- 
dowment as his entire stock-in-trade. That 
way folly lies, and the result may be too 
dearly purchased by the fame of a photo- 
grapher’s window. It is clear that the 
physique of actors must vary ; there can be 
no military standard of proportions on the 
stage. Some great actors have had to 
struggle against physical disabilities of a 
serious nature. Betterton had an unpre- 
possessing face; so had Le Kain. John 
Kemble was troubled with a weak, asthmatic 
voice, and yet by his dignity, and the force 
of his personality, he was able to achieve 
the greatest effects. In some cases a super- 
abundant physique has incapacitated actors 
from playing many parts. The combination 
in one frame of all the gifts of mind and all 
the advantages of person is very rare on the 
stage ; but talent will conquer many natural 
defects when it is sustained by energy and 
perseverance. 

With regard to gesture, Shakespeare’s 
advice is all-embracing. Suit the action to 
the word, the word to the action, with this 
special observance that you over-step not the 
modesty of nature. And here comes the 
consideration of a very material part of the 
actor’s business—by-play. This is of the 
very essence of true art. It is more than 
anything else significant of the extent to 
which the actor has identified himself with 
the character he represents. Recall the 
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scenes between Iago and Othello, and con- 
sider how the whole interest of the situation 
depends on the skill with which the gradual 
effect of the poisonous suspicion instilled 
into the Moor’s mind is depicted in look 
and tone, slight of themselves, but all con- 
tributing to the intensity of the situation. 
One of the greatest tests of an actor is his 
capacity for listening. By-play must be un- 
obtrusive ; the student should remember that 
the ‘most minute expression attracts atten- 
tion: that nothing is lost, that by-play is as 
mischievous when it is injudicious as it is 
effective when rightly conceived, and that 
while trifles make perfection, perfection is 
no trifle: This’ lesson was enjoined on me 
when I was a very young man by that 
remarkable actress, Charlotte Cushman. I 
remember that when she played Meg Merri- 
lies I was cast for Henry Bertram, on the 
principle, seemingly, that an actor with no 
singing voice is admirably fitted for a sing- 
ing part. It was my duty to give Meg 
Merrilies a piece of money, and I did it 
after the traditional fashion by handing her 
a large purse full of coin of the realm, in 
the shape of broken crockery, which was 
generally used in financial transactions on 
the stage, because when the virtuous maiden 
rejected with scorn the advances of the 
lordly libertine, and threw his pernicious 
bribe upon the ground, the clatter of the 
broken crockery suggested fabulous wealth. 
But after the play, Miss Cushman, in the 
course of some kindly advice, said to me: 
“Instead of giving me that purse, don’t you 
think it would have been much more natural 
if you had taken a number of coins from 
your pocket, and given me the smallest? 
That is the way one gives alms to a beggar, 
and it would have added greatly to the 
realism of the scene.” I have never for- 
gotten that lesson, for simple as it was, it 
contained many elements of dramatic truth. 
It is most important that an actor should 
learn that he is a figure in a picture, and 
that the least exaggeration destroys the 
harmony of the composition. All the mem- 
bers of the company should work towards 
a common end, with the nicest subordination 
of their individuality to the general purpose. 
Without this method a play when acted is 
at best a disjointed and incoherent piece of 
work, instead of being a harmonious whole 
like the fine performance of an orchestral 
symphony. 

The root of the matter is that the actor 
must before all things form a defirite con- 
ception of what he wishes to convey. It is 
better to be wrong and be consistent, than 
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to be right, yet hesitating and uncertain. 
This is why great actors are sometimes very 
bad or very good. They will do the wrong 
thing with a courage and thoroughness which 
makes the error all the more striking ; al- 
though when they are right they may often 
be superb. It is necessary that the actor 
should learn to think before he speaks; a 
practice which, I believe, is very useful off 
the stage. Let him remember, first, that 
every sentence expresses a new thought, and, 
therefore, frequently demands a change of 
intonation ; secondly, that the thought pre- 
cedes the word. Of course, there are pas- 
sages in which thought and language are 
borne along by the streams of emotion and 
completely intermingled. But more often it 
will be found that the most natural, the most 
seemingly accidental effects are obtained 
when the working of the mind is seen before 
the tongue gives it words. 

You will see that the limits of an actor's 
studies are very wide. To master the tech- 
nicalities of his craft, to familiarize his mind 
with the structure, rhythm, and the soul of 
poetry, to be constantly cultivating his per- 
ceptions of life around him and of all the 
arts—painting, music, sculpture—for the 
actor who is devoted to his profession is sus- 
ceptible to every harmony of colour, form, 
and sound—to do all this is to labour in a 
very large field of industry. But all your 
training, bodily and mental, is subservient 
to the two great principles in tragedy and 
comedy—passion and geniality. Geniality 
in comedy is one of the rarest gifts. Think 
of the rich unction of Falstaff, the mercurial 
fancy of Mercutio, the witty vivacity and 
manly humour of Benedick—think of the 
qualities, natural and acquired, that are 
needed for the complete portrayal of such 
characters, and you will understand how 
difficult it is for a comedian to rise to such a 
sphere. In tragedy, passion or intensity 
sweeps all before it, and when I say passion, 
I mean the passion of pathos as well as wrath 
or revenge. These are the supreme elements 
of the actor’s art, which cannot be taught 
by any system, however just, and to which 
all education is but tributary. 

Now, all that can be said of the necessity 
of a close regard for nature in acting applies 
with equal or greater force to the presenta- 
tion of plays. You want, above all things, 
to have a truthful picture which shall appeal 
to the eye without distracting the imagina- 
tion from the purpose of the drama. It is a 
mistake to suppose that this enterprise is 
comparatively new to the stage. Since 
Shakespeare’s time there has been a steady 
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progress in this direction. 


Even in the 
poet’s day every conceivable property was 
forced into requisition, and his own sense of 
shortcomings in this respect is shown in 
Henry V. when he exclaims : 


“ Where —O for pity !—we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils 
The name of Agincourt.” 


There have always been critics who re- 
garded care and elaboration in the mounting 
of plays as destructive of the real spirit of 
the actor's art. Betterton had to meet this 
reproach when he introduced scenery in lieu 
of linsey-woolsey curtains ; but he replied, 
sensibly enough, that his scenery was better 
than the tapestry with hideous figures worked 
upon it which had so long distracted the 
senses of play-goers. He might have asked 
his critics whether they wished to see 
Ophelia played by a boy of sixteen, as in 
the time of Shakespeare, instead of a beauti- 
ful and gifted woman. Garrick did his ut- 
most to improve the mechanical arts of the 
stage—so much so, indeed, that he paid his 
scene-painter, Louthenbourg, 500/. a year, 
a pretty considerable sum in those days— 
though in Garrick’s time the importance of 
realism in costume was not sufficiently ap- 
preciated to prevent him from playing Mac- 
beth in a bag-wig. To-day we are employing 
all our resources to heighten the picturesque 
effects of the drama, and we are still told 
that this is a gross error. It may be ad- 
mitted that nothing is more objectionable 
than certain kinds of realism, which are sim- 
ply vulgar ; but harmony of colour and grace 
of outline have a legitimate sphere in the 
theatre, and the method which uses them as 
adjuncts may claim to be “as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much more handsome 
than fine.” For the abuse of scenic decora- 
tion, the overloading of the stage with orna- 
ment, the subordination of the play to a 
pageant, 1 have nothing to say. That is all 
foreign to the artistic purpose which should 
dominate dramatic work. Nor do I think 
that servility to archeology on the stage is 
an unmixed good. Correctness of costume 
is admirable and necessary up to a certain 
point, but when it ceases to be “as whole- 
some as sweet,” it should, I think, be sacri- 
ficed. You perceive that the nicest discre- 
tion is needed in the use of the materials 
which are nowadays at the disposal of the 
manager. Music, painting, architecture, the 
endless variations of costume, have all to be 
employed with a strict regard to the produc- 
tion of an artistic whole, in which no element 
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shall be unduly obtrusive. We are open to 
microscopic criticism at every point. When 
Much Ado About Nothing was produced at 
the Lyceum, I received a letter complaining 
of the gross violation of accuracy in a scene 
which was called a cedar-walk. “Cedars!” 
said my correspondent,—“ why, cedars were 
not introduced into Messina for fifty years 
after the date of Shakespeare’s story!” 
Well, this was a tremendous indictment, 
but unfortunately the cedar-walk had been 
painted. Absolute realism on the stage is 
not always desirable, any more than the 
photographic reproduction of Nature can 
claim to rank with the highest art. 


IV 
THE REWARDS OF THE ART. 


To what position in the world of intelli- 
gence does the actor’s art entitle him, and 
what is his contribution to the general sum 
of instruction ? -We are often told that the art 
is ephemeral: that it creates nothing, that 
when the actor’s personality is withdrawn 
from the public eye, he leaves no trace be- 
hind. Granted that his art creates nothing ; 
but does it not often restore? It is true that 
he leaves nothing like the canvas of the 
painter and the marble of the sculptor, but 
has he done naught to increase the general 
stock of ideas? The astronomer and naturalist 
create nothing, but they contribute much to 
the enlightenment of the world. I am taking 
the highest standard of my art, for I main- 
tain that in judging any calling you should 
consider its noblest and not its most ignoble 
products. All the work that is done on the 
stage cannot stand upon the same level, any 
more than all the work that is done in litera- 
ture. You do not demand that your poets 
and novelists shall all be of the same calibre. 
An immense amount of good writing does no 
more than increase the gaiety of mankind ; 
but when Johnson said that the gaiety 
of nations was eclipsed by the death of 
Garrick, he did not mean that a mere barren 
amusement had lost one of its professors. 
When Sir Joshua Reynolds painted Mrs. 
Siddons as the 7ragic Muse, and said he 
had achieved immortality by putting his 
name on the hem of her garment, he meant 
something more than a pretty compliment, 
for her name can never die. To give genuine 
and wholesome entertainment is a very large 
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function of the stage, and without that enter- 
tainment very many lives would lose a 
stimulus of the highest value. If recreation 
of every legitimate kind is invaluable to the 
worker, especially so is the recreation of the 
drama, which brightens his faculties, enlarges 
his vision of the picturesque, and by taking 
him for a time out of this work-a-day world, 
braces his sensibilities for the labours of life. 
The art which does this may surely claim to 
exercise more than a fleeting influence upon 
the world’s intelligence. But in its highest 
developments it does more ; it acts as a con- 
stant medium for the diffusion of great ideas, 
and by throwing new lights upon the best 
dramatic literature, it largely helps the 
growth of education. It is not too much to 
say that the interpreters of Shakespeare on 
the stage have had much to do with the wide- 
spread appreciation of his works. Some of 
the most thoughtful students of the poet 
have recognised their indebtedness to actors, 
while for multitudes the stage has performed 
the office of discovery. Thousands who flock 
to-day to see a representation of Shakespeare, 
which is the product of much reverent study 
of the poet, are not content to regard 
it as a mere scenic exhibition. Without it 
Shakespeare might have been for many of 
them a sealed book ; but many more have 
been impelled by the vivid realism of the 
stage to renew studies which other occupa- 
tions or lack of leisure have arrested. Am 
I presumptuous, then, in asserting that the 
stage is not only an instrument of amuse- 
ment, but a very active agent in the spread of 
knowledge and taste? Some forms of stage 
work, you may say, are not particularly ele- 
vating. True; and there are countless fic- 
tions coming daily from the hands of printer 
and publisher which nobody is the better for 
reading. You cannot have a fixed standard of 
value in any art ; and though there are masses 
of people who will prefer an unintelligent 
exhibition to a really artistic production, that 
is no reason for decrying the theatre, in 
which all the arts blend with the knowledge 
of history. manners, and customs of all 
people, and scenes of all climes, to afford a 
varied entertainment to the most exacting 
intellect. I have no sympathy with people 
who are constantly anxious to define the 
actor’s position, for, as a rule, they are not 
animated by a desire to promote his interests. 
“Tis in ourselves that we are thus and 
thus ;” and whatever actors deserve, socially 
or artistically, they are sure to receive as 
their right. I found the other day in a 
well-circulated little volume a suggestion that 
the actor was a degraded being because he 
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has a closely shaven face. This is, indeed, 
humiliating, and I wonder how it strikes the 
Roman Catholic clergy. However, there are 
actors who do not shave closely, and though, 
alas! Iam not one of them, I wish them 
joy of the spiritual grace which I cannot 
claim. 

It is admittedly unfortunate for the stage 
that it has a certain equivocal element, which, 
in the eyes of some judges, is sufficient for 
its condemnation. The art is open to all, 
and it has to bear the sins of many. You 
may open your newspaper, and see a para- 
graph headed, “Assault by an Actress.” 
Some poor creature is dignified by that title 
who has not the slightest claim to it. You 
look into a shop-window, and see photographs 
of certain people who are indiscriminately 
described as actors and actresses, though 
their business has no pretence to be art of 
of any kind. 

I was told in Baltimore of a man in that 
city who was so diverted by the performance 
of Tyrone Power, the popular Irish comedian, 
that he laughed uproariously till the audience 
was convulsed with merriment at the spec- 
tacle. As soon as he could speak, he called 
out, “Do be quiet, Mr. Showman ; do hold 
your tongue, or I shall die of laughter!” 
This idea that the actor is a showman still 
lingers ; but no one with any real appreciation 
of the best elements of ‘the drama applies 
this vulgar standard to a great body of 
artists. The fierce light of publicity that 
beats upon us makes us liable, from time to 
time, to dissertations upon our public and 
private lives, our manners, our morals, and 
our money. Our whims and caprices are 
descanted on with apparent earnestness of 
truth, and seeming sincerity of conviction. 
There is always some lively controversy con- 
cerning the influence of the stage. The 
battle between old methods and new in art 
is waged everywhere. If an actor were to 
take to heart everything that is written and 
said about him, his life would be an intoler- 
able burden. And one piece of advice I 
should give to young actors is this: Don’t be 
too sensitive ; receive praise or censure with 
modesty and patience. Good, honest criticism 
is, of course, most advantageous to an actor, 
but he should save himself from the indis- 
criminate reading of a multitude of comments, 
which may only confuse instead of stimu- 
lating. And here let me say to young actors 
in all earnestness: Beware of the loungers 
of our calling, the camp-followers who hang 
on the skirts of the army, and who inveigle 
the young into habits that degrade their 
character and paralyse their ambition. Let 
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your ambition be ever precious to you, and, 
next to your good name, the jewel of your 
souls. 1 care nothing for the actor who is 
not always anxious to rise to the highest 
position in his particular walk; but this 
ideal cannot be cherished by the young man 
who is induced to fritter away his time and 
his mind in thoughtless company. 

But in the midst of all this turmoil about 
the stage, one fact stands out clearly: the 
dramatic art is steadily growing in credit 
with the educated classes. It is drawing more 
recruits from those classes. The enthusiasm 
for our calling has never reached a higher 
pitch. There is quite an extraordinary 
number of ladies who want to become 
actresses, and the cardinal difficulty in the 
way is not the social deterioration which 
some people think they would incur, but 
simply their inability to act. Men of educa- 
tion who become actors do not find that their 
education is useless. If they have the 
necessary aptitude, the inborn instinct for 
the stage, all their mental training will be of 
great value to them. It is true that there 
must always be grades in the theatre ; that 
an educated man who is an indifferent actor 
can never expect to reach the front rank. 
If he do no more than figure in the army at 
Bosworth Field, or look imposing in a door- 
way; if he never play any but the smallest 
parts ; if in these respects he be no better 
than men who could not pass an examination 
in any branch of knowledge—he has no more 
reason to complain than the highly educated 
man who longs to write poetry, and possesses 
every qualification save the poetic faculty. 
There are people who seem to think that 
only irresistible genius justifies any one in 
adopting the stage as a vocation. They 
make it an argument against the profession 
that many enter it from a low sphere of life, 
without any particular fitness for acting, but 
simply to earn a livelihood by doing the 
subordinate and mechanical work which is 
necessary in every theatre. And so men 
and women of refinement— especially women 
—are warned that they must do themselves 
injury by passing through the rank and file 
during their term of probation in the actor’s 
craft. Now, I need not remind you that on 
the stage everybody cannot be great, any 
more than students of music can all become 
great musicians ; but very many will do sound 
artistic work which is of enormous value. 
As for any question of conduct, Heaven 
forbid that I should be dogmatic ; but it does 
not seem to me logical that while genius is 
its own law in the pursuit of a noble art, all 
inferior merit or ambition is to be deterred 
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from the same path by appalling pictures of 
its temptations. 

If our art is worth anything at all, it is 
worth the honest, conscientious self-devotion 
of men and women who, while they may not 
achieve fame, may have the satisfaction of 
being workers in a calling which does credit 
to many degrees of talent. We do not claim 
to be any better than our fellows in other 
walks of life. We do not ask the jester in 
journalism whether his quips and epigrams 
are always dictated by the loftiest morality ; 
nor do we insist on knowing that the odour 
of sanctity surrounds the private lives of 
lawyers and military men before we send 
our sons into law and the army. It is 
impossible to point out any vocation which is 
not attended by temptations that prove fatal 
to many ; but you have simply to consider 
whether a profession has in itself any title 
to honour, and then—if you are confident of 
your capacity—to enter it with a resolve to 
do all that energy and perseverance can 
accomplish. The immortal part of the stage 
is its nobler part. Imgnoble accidents and 
interludes come and go, but this lasts on for 
ever. It lives, like the human soul, in the 
body of humanity—associated with much 
that is inferior and hampered by many hind- 
rances—but it never sinks into nothingness, 
and never fails to find new and noble work 
in creations of permanent and memorable 
excellence. And I would say, as a last word, 
to the young men in this assembly who may 
at any time resolve to enter the dramatic 
profession, that they ought always to fix 
their minds upon the highest examples ; that 
in studying acting they should beware of 
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prejudiced comparisons between this method 
and that, but learn as much as possible from 
all ; that they should remember that art is 
as varied as nature, and as little suited to 
the shackles of a school ; and, above all, that 
they should never forget that excellence in 
any art is attained only by arduous labour, 
unswerving purpose, and unfailing discipline. 
This discipline is, perhaps, the most difficult 
of, all tests, for it involves the subordination 
of the actor’s personality in every work 
which is designed to be a complete and har- 
monious picture. Dramatic art nowadays is 
more coherent, systematic, and comprehensive 
than it has sometimes been. And to the 
student who proposes to fill the place in this 
system to which his individuality and ex- 
perience entitles him, and to do his duty 
faithfully and well, ever striving after 
greater excellence, and never yielding to the 
indolence that is often born of popularity— 
to him I say, with every confidence, that he 
will choose a career in which, if it does not 
lead him to fame, he will be sustained by 
the honourable exercise of some of the best 
faculties of the human mind. 

And now I can only thank you for the 
patience with which you have listened while, 
in a slight and imperfect way, I have dwelt 
with some of the most important of the 
actor’s responsibilities. I have been an 
actor for nearly thirty years, and what I 
have told you is the fruit of my experience, 
and of an earnest and conscientious belief 
that the calling to which I am proud to 
belong is worthy of the sympathy and 
support of all intelligent people. 

Henry Irvine. 













T was a_ hot 
afternoon in the 
hottest season 
of the year, and 
the broad waters 
of the river 
sparkled delici- 
ously cool in the 
fierce sunlight, 
when we went 
down to the 
waterside at the 
- pretty village of 
-  $Strand-on-the- 
-~—  Green—the little 
place which looks 
so rural and attractive 
by its green-banked reach, 


—— | _—" 
> . in contrast to the bare subur- 
ban aspect of the banks below, 
or to the grimy river-front of dingy Brent- 


ford above. There was our little boat sitting 
lightly on the rippling water. The wavelets 
danced about her and threw themselves 
against her sides as if inviting her to come 
and frolic with them and float away in their 
midst. 

We hastened to give them their desire, 
and should soon have been afloat, but ere 
we were fairly embarked an ominous event 
occurred, evidently foreshadowing all the 
vicissitudes we were afterwards to encounter. 
For we had scarcely got our stores stowed 
and all the gear on board, when we dis- 
covered to our consternation that there was 
an alarming quantity of water washing 
about in the bottom of the boat, and which 
appeared to increase rapidly. 
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“Why, she’s foundering,” we cried, and 
doubtless, had we been less imbued with the 
matter-of-fact spirit of this hard-headed age, 
we should have desisted from our under- 
taking forthwith. But not to be daunted we 
hurried to rescue at least the freight we had 
loaded her with, and when we had emptied 
the boat we hauled her up out of the water, 
cleared her out entirely, and poured the water 
out of her. Then we floated her again 
and found the leak in one of the lower 
strakes which had opened in the hot, dry 
weather, while the little bark had been 
“lying up.” But we plugged it with cotton 
twist and soon made her sound again, and 
embarking safely this time, we got under 
way—with sufficient éclat, if not amid the 
cheers of the assembled multitude. 

And thus we began our eventful Pilgrim- 
age of the Ancient River, of all record of 
which singular peregrination it were pity the 
chronicles should be absolutely deprived ; 
whence the veracious relation now following ; 
and some Purchas of the future, when he 
marshals “His Pilgrimes”’ will bless the 
writer for his pains. As for the Pilgrims 
themselves, being only four ordinary Chris- 
tians in flannel trousers, the reader need not 
be detained by a detailed description of their 
personalities. 

We pulled out into the broad-flowing 
stream and glided away from the little row 
of red-roofed houses, with its little mall and 
quay, and the lazy ruddy-sailed barges 
moored side by side, and passing under the 
picturesque old stone bridge moved up the 
long reach by Kew Gardens with their tall 
forest-trees, past Syon House, looking cold 
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and damp in the midst of its low meadows, 
past Isleworth, the typical riverside village, 
with its wharf and ferry and church and inn, 
till we open the fine straight reach that 
leads up to Richmond. There the water 
presents its usual animated appearance—the 
river alive with boats, punts, launches, and 
small craft of all kinds. This makes an 
attractive foreground for the green slope 
with the houses embowered among the trees, 
and admiring the pretty scene we creep up 
under the Middlesex shore to avoid the long 
sweep of the curve below the hill. But the 
river is low, and ahead towards Twickenham 
‘it becomes very shallow in parts. Of course 
we know the river—every inch of it, and 
have no notion of running aground. But we 
do bump once or twice, notwithstanding— 
though of course through no fault of ours. 

And so we work past the celebrated Eel 
Pie Island, and as evening is coming on we 
prepare for our first meal by getting out our 
cooking gear and lighting the spirit-lamp to 
boil the tea-kettle in the stern of the boat. 
The lamp shows strong explosive tendencies 
and the water is stubborn, but our impatience 
is quieted at last. The water boils, we run 
the boat into a-creek alongside a pretty piece 
of meadow above Twitnam (as we call it out 
of regard for the memory of the poet who 
dwelt there), hand the things ashore, and 
proceed to enjoy luxuriously our first meal 
afloat. We enjoy it accordingly, and as it 
is a serene evening we are loth to leave, lying 
idly on the grass gazing at the changing 
tints of the sky and watching the swallows 
dashing overhead, till at length the swallows 
are all gone, and the bats are flitting in their 
place, and the full moon is rising large across 
the river. 

But we have purchases of stores to make, 
and our market is some distance ahead, so 
we cast off, and passing Teddington Lock in 
the deepening twilight, glide along the placid 
stream by the islands and the villa gardens, 
upwards, in the silent night, till we shoot 
under Kingston Bridge, and then two of us 
land to obtain the necessaries. 

Kingston is a quaint old town and histori- 
cally interesting, one of the first of the old 
towns you come to on the riverside that still 
show antique survivals of old domestic archi- 
tecture—crazy, leaning, timbered houses, low 
fronted and overhanging, with diminutive 
doors and windows, and great gables towards 
the street. The town is very busy, too, on 
this Saturday night, and all the population 
seems out of doors. But its tortuous streets 
are puzzling to a stranger, so that when we 
had made our purchases of potatoes, bread 
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and oil and so forth, and thought we were 
walking back to regain our boat we would 
find ourselves continually coming upon the 
old square-towered church, or else the his- 
torical stone which was used as a coronation 
seat for some of the AngloSaxon kings. 
This is an interesting stone, and attractive 
for strangers, judging from the difficulty we 
experienced in getting away from it. There 
can be no doubt about the coronation of the 
kings, for there is the stone to this day, and 
there are their names inscribed in antique 
letters round its base. And if this is not 
the identical stone at all events it might be, 
for it looks old enough, and moreover the 
top is worn quite smooth and hollow. 

At length, having escaped from the his- 
toric boulder, we regain the boat, and the 
church clock strikes ten as we pull away 
once more to find our first camping place. 
The moon is so brilliant that the green of 
the banks and trees is quite appreciable, and 
it is delightful creeping quietly up under the 
bank by Hampton Court Park and so through 
the bridge, until we hear the roaring of 
Molesey weir and feel the rushing of the 
stream. 

The bright gaslights at the hotel above 
the lock look garish after the soft moonlight, 
and leaving them astern we pass Hampton 
and stem the island-studded stream till we 
reach Sunbury, where the lock island is quite 
a camp, so numerous are the tents of the 
boating parties. Snug and inviting they 
look, some especially, cosily furnished, with 
lamps hanging, and rugs spread, and bright 
fires burning alongside, and we feel all the 
more inclined for halting ourselves. 

The night is perfectly calm and the still- 
ness is impressive. Speech sounds discor- 
dant, so we travel on in silence, looking out 
for a suitable camping place. Presently we 
come to a likely spot under the Middlesex 
bank which is here the more sheltered, 
the “Surrey side being bare and open, a 
roadway running by the riverside the whole 
way from Molesey to Walton-on-Thames. 

Having made the boat fast we proceed to 
put up our shelter—a canvas awning 
stretched over the boat, arching her in com- 
pletely from stem to stern, and converting 
her into a little canvas-roofed hut. It is 
midnight by the time we have got every- 
thing in sleeping order, and when we lift the 
edge of the canvas to take a last look at 
the night, a white mist is thickening over 
the water, obscuring the moon, and making 
us feel by contrast all the more comfortable 
inside our floating apartment, with the hang- 
ing lamp burning brightly in its midst. 
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These nights passed thus in the open 
are by no means necessarily uncomfortable. 
Inside boat or tent all is snug and cosy, and 
one very soon learns to make himself com- 
fortable and to keep warm. A tent is of 
course more roomy than a boat, but as a 
rule is less warm and damper. But in 
either, wrapped round with coats and rugs, 
and tired out by a long day’s work in the 
open air, sleep seldom needs much wooing, 
though a feather bed certainly has the advan- 
tage of your couch in the matter of softness 
and warmth. 








BELOW KEW BRIDGE. 
From a Drawing by Luctren Davis. 


So after the pipes are all out and the 
songs all sung, some one takes a last look 
out, and passes the state of the night before 
all turn in for good. 

But if it is bright moonlight it is so 
glorious that all must turn out to enjoy the 
loveliness. For these moonlit summer nights 
upon the river are ethereally lovely. How 
could it be otherwise with all the soft land- 
scape flooded with the pale tender light, and 
the broad, dark-flowing river paved with a 
trembling path of liquid silver, while all the 
banks beside the boat are masses of deepest 
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shade or brightest moonlight that fades 
gradually away into the sombre, forest-like 
depths of the thick trees that bound the 
scene. Overhead the radiant moon herself 
rides high among the light clouds, and the 
combined loveliness of sky and land and 
water makes a picture one can only call 
divinely beautiful. One cannot help feeling 
that it is barbarous to shut his eyes on such a 
scene and go to.sleep. We were all of that 
mind. Then with a sigh we would turn in, 
and wrangle who should blow out the light. 

At length the last “ good-nights” are ex- 
changed, and then follows a break in con- 
sciousness for four or five hours. Towards 
dawn you grow restless, and lie half awake 
listening to the few sounds that break the pro- 
found stillness. Within the boat these are only 
the peaceful long-drawn snores of your still- 
sleeping companions. From without there 
comes the faint hum of the distant weir, and 
if it is late summer or autumn there is very 
likely a pattering of heavy dew drops falling 
from the trees about you into the water or 
upon the canvas of the boat, and if you lift 
the edge of the canvas to take a peep at the 
prospect you see nothing for the impene- 
trable white mist. But if it is early summer, 
though it be still to all intents and purposes 
dark night, very soon you hear a cuckoo 
calling, then the skylark’s trill, the fluting 
of the blackbird and the thrush’s whistle, 
and well before the darkness has begun to 
lessen the whole air is reverberating and 
ringing and trembling with the songs of a 
thousand throats. 

You lie still listening to the weird effect, 
impatient for daylight and trying not to 
shiver in the chill that precedes the dawn, 
conjecturing what the time may be and ex- 
changing a word with such of your comrades 
as may have awakened. Any more sleep is 
soon out of the question. It is already 


lightening and the sun is getting up. Un- 
able to lie any longer, you get up too. You 


pull back the canvas and step ashore, which 
makes a splash, the boat rocks violently, and 
the sleepers dream they are going over a 
weir and think they hear it roaring. So they 
wake with a start, and a new day has begun 
for all. 

That chilly morning by Walton we warmed 
ourselves as best we could by stowing the 
canvas, cleaning out the boat, and getting 
things in order for the day. This takes an 
hour or two, and as the sun begins to climb the 
heavens a light breeze stirs, the mist clears 
off, and the river sparkles bright beneath 
the morning sky. We are all alert now, 
and put the kettle on to boil for breakfast 
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while we have a refreshing swim. There are 
others bathing down the reach, and an occa- 
sional boat passes tempted, like ourselves, 
by the exhilarating freshness of the morn to 
be thus early astir. 

Two of us paddle across to Walton village 
in quest of milk for breakfast, and ramble 
through the quiet place, where all seems still 
sleeping in the soft air of the early morning. 
We come suddenly upon the ancient pile of 
the village church, with its massive old ivied 
tower keeping faithful watch and ward, 
one would say, over the slumbering houses 
around, and seeming as if the only thing 
awake, for the measured beating of its great 
clock is audible as its long finger paces 
steadily toward the hour, and presently the 
chime rings out into the stillness. One 
loiters affectionately about such a time- 
honoured place. The sweet peacefulness of 
the infant day, like that of the evening 
twilight, inclines one more readily to feel the 
alming influence of the hallowed spot, and 
he lingers reverently by its crumbling walls 
and beneath its heavy door, peering through 
the windows into the dim interior where the 
generations of the village have worshipped, 
and tracing the mouldering records where 
they sleep around. 

What a magnetic charm there is about 
these ancient churches! Though seldom or 
never ugly they are not always well-propor- 
tioned and shapely, but whether tall and 
handsome or squat and misshapen, the charm 
of their age, surroundings, and associations 
is irresistible, and the magic hand of time 
gives a tender beauty to the least attractive 
of them, suftening all rigid lines and mellow- 
ing everything harsh and discordant. One 
thinks of the vulgar, pretentious churches 
and unsightly chapels too common in our 
large towns, and wonders if they too will 
one day grow fascinating like these. But 
there seem two points of difference : these 
old churches seem never to have been vulgar, 
and our modern churches are built not ad 
majorem gloriam Dei, but by contract, and 
with the least possible expenditure. 

We regain the river and, hungry as hun- 
ters, the aroma of breakfast coffee is irresisti- 
ble and the keenness of our appetites makes 
amends for the roughness of the meal. Then 
we get once more under way while the river 
is still quiet and boats are few. A few en- 
thusiastic anglers have already settled down 
to their contemplative recreation, and we 
pass them sitting thickly wrapped, the pic- 
tures of patience, in their punts moored 
athwart the stream. We pull by the short 
river front of the historic village, pass under 
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the long bridge that stretches across to 
Halliford, creeping up under the verdant 
banks from point to point of the sharp and 
frequent bends towards Shepperton. 

There is a tradition of a celebrated ford, 
perhaps commemorated in the name of Halli- 
ford, in this part of the river. Between that 
village and Walton, are, or were, the Coway 
or Causeway Stakes, which some would have 
us believe are the identical stakes planted 
in the river-bed by Cassivelaunus to hinder 
the passage of Ceesar’s legionaries, for this is 
one of the spots which claim the honour of 
being the ford by which Julius crossed in 
his pursuit of the British king. Very likely 
there was an important ford here, though 
the exact position of the passage be not 
easily fixed, now that the river is canalised. 
Halliford is the lowest place properly on the 
river named after a ford, and the name of 
Walton presumably indicates a town of some 
strategic importance. On St. George’s Hill, 
to the southward, there are extensive remains 
of intrenchments. All this seems to indicate 
an important line of communication which 
Cesar may have made use of, as the Vener- 
able Bede asserts. Others have claimed the 
honour for different places, some choosing 
Kingston and some Kew. But as Napoleon 
IIT. says in his History of Julius Cesar, Kew 
would hardly have been chosen, as it is within 
tidal influence. Teddington was doubtless about 
the limit of the tidal flow, though when the 
Emperor thinks this is proved by its name 
(dont le nom vient de Tide-end-town) he is 
not to be congratulated upon his imperial 
etymology. 

One cannot help regretting that his British 
expeditions did not seem of sufficient impor- 
tance to “the foremost man in all the world” 
to merit an ampler record of his operations, 
and the country on his line of march. As it 
is, the question where it was that Czsar 
crossed the Tamesis must always remain 
matter of conjecture. When Napoleon ITI. 
was preparing his work he sent over two 
officers to make inquiries as to the fords on 
the lower Thames. “ The watermen,” says the 
Emperor, “all assured them that there were 
eight or nine fordable places between Shep- 
perton and London, that at Sunbury [a mile 
or two lower down] being the most favour 
able.” But in Cesar’s time, according to his 
own account, the river was only passable for 
his infantry in one place, and that with diffi- 
culty, so that when the legionaries waded 
through only their heads were above water. 
The fact is the condition of the Thames 
has altered vastly since the legions pene- 
trated through the woods and marshes to its 
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forest-clad sides, and now ferries and bridges 
have taken the place of the old fords, and 
their position has been further masked by the 
canalising of the river. 

Between Walton and Chertsey the rive 
winds remarkably between its flat green 
banks, which offer little shelter from the 
already hot sun. The stream runs swiftly 
round the curves, and, creeping up to Shep- 
perton Lock, we are glad to get into the still 
water above, where our progress is easier. 
The riverside is gloriously fresh and verdant, 
and as we skirt Chertsey Mead the air is 
fragrant with the sweet scent of the new 
hay. Past the sleepy little village of Lale- 
ham, with its ancient church and _ its 
memories of Dr. Arnold, and the remarkable 
loup of Penton Hook, and we approach the 
villas near Staines, presently coming abreast 
of the town itself, which has a prosperous 
air with its new town-hall and handsome 
stone bridge. We see the London stone on 
the Middlesex bank, which formerly marked 
the limit of the jurisdiction of the city over 
the river, and hasten over the uninteresting 
stretch that leads up to Bell Weir lock. 

Above this we come upon historic ground. 
We are approaching Windsor, and between 
us and it lies the famous Runneymede. And 
here the river is fittingly beautiful. On one 
side bordered by the broad stretch of green- 
sward beyond which rises the rough slope 
of Cooper’s Hill, and on the opposite, Buck- 
inghamshire side, clothed with thick trees to 
the water’s edge. We linger long here under 
the grateful shade of a huge umbrageous 
horse-chestnut, getting our midday meal, and 
then lying drowsily enjoying the coolness, 
and lulled by the whispering of the breeze 
among the leaves and sedges, while we 
dreamily re-people the classic ground with 
the pageant it saw that midsummer morning 
six centuries ago. 

There is a camp of Royal Engineers at the 
upper end of the mead. The men are 
scattered about by the waterside, and among 
the white tents, pontoons are fixed by the 
bank, and horses and carriages are ranged 
alongside. It needs no great stretch of 
fancy to transform all this into the barons’ 
encampment, with its stir and _ bustle, 
banners flying, restless war-steeds, and the 
throng of armoured men—prelates, knights, 
esquires, and foot soldiers, and to fancy 
we hear horses neighing, the clanking of 
steel, men shouting, and the trumpeting of 
heralds. 

In the stream, by the Buckinghamshire 
bank, are two small islands, the lower of 
which is called Magna Charta Island. On it 
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is a stone upon ve 

which, says the tradi- 

tion, the death warrant of despotism in our 
island was signed. 
with the account which makes the king to 


have come down to the north side of the river, 
and to have met the barons’ delegates on the 
island between the two camps, though this 
version would seem to be contradicted by the 
document itself, which is dated from the meadow 
—“in prato quod vocatur Runimed inter Wind- 


leshoram et Stanes.”’ 


The meadow lies on the track of the old road 


This would accord wit 
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FROM MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND—A GLIMPSE OF RUNNEYMEDE. 
From a Drawing by Lucten Davis. 


from Windsor to the metropolis, through Staines, 


where it runs along the riverside from Old 
Windsor to Staines Bridge. The Castle, 
with the newer town, lies a couple of miles 
north-west of Old Windsor, whither the 
road runs across the Park and through Frog- 
more, striking the river at the old “ Bells of 
Ouseley ” tavern. 

And now the first glimpse of the royal 
Castle is caught. Just above Old Windsor 
the river makes a sharp elbow-bend, and 
the peninsula so formed has been pierced by a 
long cut in which is Old Windsor lock. Rising 
through the lock on to the higher level the 
grey towers are seen for a short time showing 
misty down the long vista of willows, and 
above the bank beyond. Presently the first 
of the pretty royal bridges is passed and the 
Home Park is skirted, over against which 
runs the picturesque river front of Datchet 
village. One’s thoughts recur to Falstaff 
and the Merry Wives. Here was the mead 
where the whitsters worked, and one looks 
unconsciously for the muddy ditch into which 


the fat knight was pitched “hissing hot” 
by the serving men. 

Now the Castle is seen grandly across the 
meadows till you open the reach leading to 
Windsor proper. The water-way up to the 
lock is rather sunken and very narrow, and 
so little is seen on either side. But as the 
lock gates are approached the beautiful old 
Chapel of Eton and the College buildings 
appear in front, and, as it were, quite over- 
hanging the river, and when you are raised 
up to the higher level a fuller view of the 
historic place is obtained, and your gaze is 
fixed by the time-honoured buildings, and 
the picturesque water-front of the little town 
beside them. Then, as the boat moves up- 
wards, the bank on the other side opens, and 
you emerge under the very walls of the 
Royal Stronghold. The river is bordered by 
a quay backed by clustered, red-tiled houses, 
immediately above which rises the Castle rock, 
crowned by its stern grey masonry, which 
seems to frown upon youas you gaze up at it. 
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We pull up to an island above the bridge 
opposite the broad Brocas meadows, and 
mooring our boat suitably, enjoy simulta- 
neously our tea and a full view of the town 
and Castle. No wonder artists are fond 
of painting pictures of “ Windsor Castle 
from the Thames!” The effect is striking 
on canvas, but how much more so in nature— 
the grey sheeny water in the foreground 
with the boats moving to and fro, backed by 
the rising slope with the picturesque medley 
of houses nestling amongst the trees, above 
which rises the thin grey smoke, and higher 
still and overhanging all, grim and massive, 
yet wonderfully beautiful, the grand citadel 
itself with its imposing array of towers and 
battlements, while crowning all the Royal 
Standard fidats, flaunting its rich hues 
proudly in the breeze. 

“A fit abode for monarchs,” one thinks 
involuntarily, and then thinks what an im- 
pregnable stronghold the place must have 
been in feudal times, with the deep river 
flowing half round it, and the vast extent of 
rough forest land protecting it on the other 
side. One can well understand the Conqueror 
dispossessing the monks whom King Edward 
had installed there. As a soldier and a 
sportsman William could hardly be expected 
to forego the advantages of possessing himself 
of such a vantage-point. 

We take a quiet stroll in the calm evening 
up Thames Street under the beetling walls, 
and admire the picturesque appearance of 
the quaint old houses, and their contrast to 
the huge mass beneath whose shade they 
nestle. As the twilight settles down we 
embark once more, and regret that we have 
not more time to spare to give ourselves 
up to the sweet influence of the place. 

Unfortunately there are two objectionable 
features in this interesting locality that con- 
siderably mar the pleasing effect of the 
whole as seen from the riverside. One is 
the ugly, vulgar bridge, where we should have 
expected a handsome stone structure, as at 
Staines for instance. The other is the hideous 
girder bridge and viaduct of the Great 
Western Railway, with its great bare brick 
arches stalking horribly across the meadows. 

The night is falling as we row away up- 
wards, and in the misty evening air the old 
pile shows softened against the sky, while 
over it the ruddy moon is breaking through 
the clouds. Bray, the village famed in song, 
we want to make our goal, but half a dozen 
miles of swift stream intervene, and it is 
getting late. So we swing to our oars with 
a will and rapidly put bend after bend 
astern. Clewer is passed with church and 
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mill looming dim through the deepening twi- 
light, the sharp points of the Hopes rounded, 
then by Athens, the Eton bathing-place so- 
called, and Boveney, when presently we see 
ahead a ruddy flaring light, and catch 
occasional roystering shouts of singing and 
laughter. The shouting of the chorus grows 
louder, and soon we come upon a camping- 
party by Surly Hall, the famous hostelry. 
They are making merry round a blazing coal 
fire, the fitful ruddy glare of which, and the 
sharp contrasts of light and gloom around it, 
make a weird picture in the midst of the 
quiet grey of the dim moonlit landscape. 
One of the party is giving the old drinking 
song 
“T cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good,” 


and the burden is renewed each time louder 
and louder, the whole place ringing with the 
shouts of 


“ Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold, 
But belly, God send thee good ale enow, 
Jolly good ale and old.” 


After being nearly lured ashore by the glare, 
for the river here bends at a right angle, 
and declining the kind invitation of the 
merry-makers to join them, we sheer off, 
and pull away up the long reach by Boveney 
Court. The songs and laughter soon become 
inaudible, and the dancing flames grow 
dimmer in the distance, as we creep slowly 
up to the old tumble-down lock below Bray 
village. Then we see the row of tall poplars 
which every traveller by the Great Western 
has marked, as the train whirls him across 
the river, and he glances now down the 
stream to where they rear themselves above 
the lowlier trees among which the old church 
nestles, now up to the old many-arched 
bridge by Maidenhead and the steep wooded 
bank beyond. 

We are tired, and hasten to make fast for 
the night by a grassy bank hard by the 
village church, and have cleared the boat 
and got the gear ashore, and commenced to 
make ourselves very comfortable, when we 
discover to our dismay that our nice grassy 
bank is the vicarage garden, which runs down 
to the waterside, and then we see the house 
close by, and people crossing the lawn, and 
hear them chatting. Shocked at our own effron- 
tery in thus intruding we sheer off again, and 
drop down to a meadow by the tall poplars. 
The night is so warm that we do not trouble 
to put up the canvas, and are soon snoring 
under the open sky. We seem scarcely to 
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have got fairly asleep, before we are all 
awakened simultaneously by a loud noise, 
and heavy drops of rain pattering down on 
us. We jump up in a scared manner and 
grope about for the canvas to shelter us, but 
ere we are half awake the rain tumbles down 
in a great sheet, and we are wet to the skin 
long before we can spread our shelter. But 
we go on hoisting and pulling and tying 
down in a mechanical sort of way, while-the 
storm seems to increase, and there is a great 
noise of the falling rain, and the soughing 
wind, and the rumbling of the thunder. The 
lightning flashes almost without intermission, 
seemingly quite close, and we suddeniy re- 
member our proximity to the tall poplars, 
and the thought does not comfort us. Sleep 
is out of the question ; we can only huddle 
ander our shelter and watch the storm. The 
spectacle, though, was so grand that any 
sense of danger or discomfort was soon for- 
gotten. We had a pretty open horizon in 
one direction, and it was marvellous with 
what vividness the whole landscape—river, 
earth, and sky —was illuminated in the weird 
glare of the lightning flashes. The storm 
appeared to move right across us, the rain 
pouring down torrentially almost the whole 
time. At first rumbling slowly after, the 
thunder peals soon crashed instantaneously 
overhead, as the blinding flashes seemed to 
shoot from the sky right over us, with an 
awful report as if the dome of heaven were 
cracking above our heads, and then clattering 
and reverberating like the discharge of whole 
platoons of musketry. One feels annihilated 
amid such sublime manifestations of power, 
and scarce breathing gives vent in a half- 
whisper to the exclamations of awe that 
spring spontaneously to the lips. And ever 
in the lulls between the thunder claps, the 
ceaseless hissing of the rain in the water 
and amongst the trees, with the hollow moan- 
ing of the wind, made a fit accompaniment 
for the elemental warfare. In the midst of 
all the strife and uproar the old church clock 
struck out midnight, the strokes seeming to 
ring plaintively into the night, and wailing 
as if terror-stricken at the storm. 

Gradually the tempest moved over us and 
the thunder rolled further and further away, 
but we long watched the lurid zigzags of 


the hghtning darting athwart the thick 
cloud-sheets above the northern horizon. 


The rain continued falling, and we had 
nothing to do but make ourselves as comfort- 
able as we could till morning. Towards day- 
break the rain ceased, and the heavens cleared 
again. Impatiently we watched the far- 
distant sky line, marking the faint lumi- 
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nosity that follows the sunken sun all round 
the northern horizon right through the short 
midsummer nights. Gradually in the north- 
east, far away over the misty fields, and 
above the black line of the trees beyond, the 
light became clearer and warmer, the twink- 
ling stars paled above it, and the cloud- 
lines took a ruddy glow. As the landscape 
lightened we crept ashore to stretch our 
stiffened limbs. Every one and everything 
was terribly wet, and we made shift to com 
fort ourselves, till the sun rose, as best we 
might, by wringing our things, baling the 
boat, and preparing to start. Presently the 
sun himself sailed up amid a glory of crimson 
and gold, and all the dripping landscape glit- 
tered and sparkled again in the genial rays. 

The boat was the driest place, so we soon 
got afloat again, and pulled out into the long 
reach that stretches north and south from 
Clieveden to Bray. The river was running 
turbid and full after the night’s rain, making 
it tough work stemming the stream. So we 
work slowly between the flat banks up to 
Brunel’s railway-bridge, in which handsome 
elliptical arch so fine an echo lurks—as is 
commonly tested by shouting an inquiry as 
to the whereabouts of the great engineer. 
Then under the high-road bridge, and we 
emerge upon that glorious combination 
of villa-covered banks, wooded cliffs, tree- 
clad islets, and rushing water with which 
the name of Maidenhead is associated. In 
the light mist which the climbing sun has 
raised the wooded cliffs look higher, and the 
tints of the landscape are rendered more 
tender; and standing in the midst of the 
fair scene, the ear soothed by the dreamy 
music of the tumbling rushing waters, and 
the soft air filled with the morning song of 
birds, one exhausts all his vocabulary of 
admiring epithets in striving to give some 
expression to the ecstasy such loveliness 
produces. 

Hour after hour we linger here drinking 
in the rich beauty of the scene, and here we 
have our morning swim and our breakfast, 
and the sun is high in the sky ere we can 
break the spell which binds us to the spot. 
Then the delight of gliding on the broad 
bosom of the river among the reedy islands, 
and under the shade of the steep woods, 
where the great trees lean lovingly aslant 
the stream, and their feathery branches kiss 
their own image in the cool water which 
mirrors them. 

By the time we are coming up to Cook- 
ham, where the river leads away from the 
wooded heights, and for some distance runs 
amid open fields, the sun is insufferably hot. 
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We travel very slowly, 
and, to prepare our- 
selves for traversing the 
shelterless tract that 
awaits us, we turn aside 
into a backwater be- 
tween Formosa Island 
andthe Berkshire shore. 


In this backwater is 
Odney Weir, under 
which is one of the 


most delightful bathing 
places on the whole river. 

You creep round the 
bends of the little creek 
under the shade of 
the thick, overhanging 
trees, winding farther 
and farther from the 
main river, from which 
the dense green walls 
shut you off entirely. 
Presently you move out 
from the quiet cool 
nooks, where the great 
leaves of the water- 
lilies lie upon the dark 
clear water, and their 
golden flowers rise and 
fall upon the ripples 
from the oars, and push- 
ing your boat through 
some swift, narrow 
channels emerge upon 
a wide-spreading pool 
of bubbling dancing 
water. The weir is at 
the head of the’ pool. 
making its 
fascinating music, and 
beside it is a little space 


ceaseless 


of open meadow quite 
shut off from the outer 
world—a fairy mead 
carpeted with the soft 
est, greenest sward. 
Now come the de- 
lights of bathing at such a time and in such 
a place. The boat is made fast by the bank, 
and the next moment all are splashing in 
mid-stream. For at such a time there is 
not any of that interval for meditation at 
the water’s edge to which the least hesitant 
of us are prone at the imminent prospect 
of a cold plunge. It is out of your flannels 
and into the water like a flash. The ecstasy 
of plunging into the fresh, cool waters, 
diving sheer into the heart of them, cleaving 
them with scarce a flash, and then feeling 
yourself glide through the cool, soft element, 
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From a Drawing by Lucten Davis. 


surrounded by myriad air-bubbles, and fol- 
lowed by a train of them that flash and 
sparkle like diamonds in the dark depths! 
Then to rise again into the sunshine, and let 
the stream sweep you down while the roar 
of the falling water rings again in your ears 
us you scramble ashore, and run up the bank 
for another header! So you renew the 
delight again and again a dozen times over— 
probably until you are quite as uncomfort- 
ably cold as you were hot before. Then you 
sprawl upon the grass in the sunshine, and 
what with your exhaustion, and the genial 
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From a Drawing by Luctex Davis. 


warmth of the sun, and the lulling music of 
the weir, ten to one you do not keep awake 
however much you might want to. When 
at length you arouse yourself again the sun 
is as fierce as before, and the foaming water 
leaps down and dances away, and its cool 
depths sparkle as bright, and look as irre- 
sistibly inviting as ever. It is no good— 
you cannot deny yourself the joy. There is 
nothing for it but another immersion, You 
feel that you must simply wallow in it, like 
leviathan. And so the movement is repeated 
da capo. 

This amphibious sort of existence is the 
rule day after day in the great heats; and 
when you are toiling slowly up the open, 
shadeless reaches, bathing and swimming are 
the prevailing topics of conversation—topics 
upon which all are singularly enthusiastic, 
and with regard to which an exceptional 
unanimity prevails. You live on the recol- 
lection of the last bathe until you can renew 
the delight at the next place. 

Of course there are any number of excellent 
bathing places up and down the river—quiet, 
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deep pools, and swift running lashers and weir 
races for diving,.and open reaches for long 
swims. But there are no great number of 
such ideal places as this by Cookham. Some 
of the best known are open, exposed, and 
hardly picturesque, as Athens by Windsor, 
and Solomon’s Hatch by Henley. But there 
is one other spot that must be mentioned—a 
perfect naiad’s pool. It is in a backwater 
between Marlow and Henley, on a quiet part 
of the river, and is perhaps even a more 
beautiful and romantic retreat than Odney 
weir. The creek is deep and still, and the 
banks drop sheer into the clear water. A 
broad meadow bounds it with overhanging 
trees on one side, and from the river it is 
shut off by an islet thickly grown with osiers 
and small trees. Here, too, art has aided 
nature, and the spot has been made more 
perfect by some benefactor to his species (or 
such of them as swim), who has fixed upon the 
bank and against the trees steps, and boards 
for diving, besides erecting a strangely primi- 
tive hut for their accommodation. 

To return now to our upward progress. 
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At length soon after noon we get through 
Cookham Bridge, and toil painfully up the 
broad reach in the quiet oppressive calm of 
the mid-day heat. There is not a breath of 
air stirring, and the sun glares upon us from 
a cloudless sky. This makes rowing weary 
work, and our progress becomes a pilgrimage 
indeed. The tempers of all are visibly af- 
fected, and deteriorate unmistakably. First, 
he who is arithmetically afflicted, worries to 
know how far it is to the next halting-place. 
There is always one in a party who suffers 
with this numerical curiosity, and he is 
for ever torturing his companions with un- 
expected problems and impossible questions, 
turning suddenly upon them with “How 
many hours now to get tosoandso?” “ How 
many miles are we going to-day?” “ How 
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high treeclad bank that now forms the 
Berkshire shore, and presently we make fast 
under the grateful shade of the Quarry 
Woods for dinner. 

While the cook pro tem. remains by the 
boat to boil the potatoes and grumble, we 
scramble up the steep slope through the 
beech trees and the thick undergrowth, to 
enjoy the view from the top. It is a fine 
prospect across the meadows and fields of 
Buckinghamshire, with the sleepy farmsteads 
and villages nestling among the trees, and 
the soft swelling Chiltern Hills in the dis- 
tance. Below, and spreading away on both 
hands, is the broad leafy wall with the river 
shining at its foot, and stretching up be- 
tween osier-covered islands to the white weirs 
of Marlow. It has a strange effect to see 
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From a Drawing by Lucien Davis. 


many miles to the next camping-place?” 
“Oh, why don’t you ask how many para- 
sangs,” he is answered, “ we’re not animated 
milestones.” Then another becomes impatient, 
and asks querulously, “ What time is it? 
Are we never going to have dinner?” and 
a third cries “Oh, how much more of this 
galley-slaving?” and quotes the Laureate 
despairingly 


“Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consum’d with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness ? 
All things have rest: why should we toil 

alone : 


But our Lotos-land is at hand, and at 
length we have rounded the broad sweep of 
Winter Hill, and are creeping up under the 


the wide sheet of water foaming and tearing 
away from the broad dam and yet to hear 
no sound at all, and the contrast is striking 
with the glassy pool above the weir, where 
the deep river sleeps by the .quiet old town 
and the pretty church. 

When we got to Marlow town there was 
marketing to be done, and we rambled up 
the broad sunny street—quite innocent of 
traffic—in search of a dairy, but there was no 
such place to be found, at least not without 
a provoking amount of hunting. Milk is 
clearly a scarce article in the country. In 
the towns you can never find where it is 
sold, and when you inquire you are directed 
to a greengrocer’s, or a coal-yard, or a private 
house, or anywhere but a milk shop, and then 
you usually find they have none to spare, or 
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are all sold out. And in the country at the 
farms you frequently find they have none to 
sell, or if they have any they won’t sell it. 
But sometimes, at some old mossy farmstead, 
we would come across one of those delightful, 
cool, and sweet-smelling dairies, where there 
is so delicious a sense of perfect cleanliness 
and purity, and the broad pans of creamy 
milk are placed about on the tiled floor, and 
on the spotless shelves, and round the walls 
are ranged bright utensils and white wooden 
tubs, ancient red jars, and wicker-guarded 
crocks. To get the rich milk from such 
places was to us townsmen a treat indeed. 

Still in these quiet old country towns it is 
pleasant work marketing, and one expects it 
to be slow, or it would not be in keeping 
with the place. So one wanders round and 
admires the quaint old houses, and wonders 
what the inhabitants do with themselves, 
and whether there was ever such a thing asa 
case of nervous disease known among them. 

At last all is procured, and we push out 
into the broad Bisham reach, while the grace- 
ful suspension-bridge and the church- spire 
disappear round the bend. Bisham Abbey 
is by the Berkshire bank, and between Marlow 
and Henley there is another monastic relic 
Medmenham Abbey—besides the remains of 
conventual buildings at Hurley. But what 
is now called Medmenham Abbey is, as can 
be seen at a glance, what the Americans 
call a “fraud,” as much so as the notorious 
“monks ’”’ of Medmenham of the last century. 
But Bisham is a very sober-looking relic, 
solid and substantial ; but the Abbey, where 
the black-robed Benedictines chanted, is now 
an English country mansion. 

Henley is perhaps the pleasantest town by 
the river ; at least it is one of the most pic- 
turesque, from whichever side you approach 
it. As we passed it in the evening, and the 
sun dipped behind the church-tower and 
glowed upon the red-tiled roofs, the river 
front, the bridge and the stream were all in 
dark shade, but the green wooded rise on the 
other side by Remenham still basked in 
bright sunshine. As for the town, it has such 
a substantial appearance of rural ease and 
comfort. There are the solid stone bridge 
and the great old comfortable country inns 
of the “ Red Lion” and the poet Shenstone 
every guide-book tells us—and the massive 
square tower of St. Nicholas, and the clean 
streets with the houses, old and modern, 
brick or timber, all looking so trim and cosy. 
Then there is the fine reach below the town, 
which sees such a grand waterféte every 
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July, and from the bridge up o: down the 
view is charming of the beautiful sheet of 
water with its rich banks shut in. by the 
wooded hills. And from the river above or 
below the cluster of low old houses by the 
waterside, with their overhanging upper 
stories and great gables, all in warm red and 
yellow tints, with the grey bridge stretching 
over the water, and the turreted tower 
rising behind them, make an altogether 
delightful picture. 

At sunset, in the meadows by Wargrave 
Marsh, we have our evening meal. It is very 
quiet and still. The sun falls behind the 
purple trees in a glory of red and gold, and 
all the broad stream is aflame with the rosy 
fire beneath the blushing sky. It is impossi- 
ble to escape the influence of the hour and 
scene. The heart fills, and no loud talk or 
boisterous laugh is heard, and the most pro- 
saic may feel some touch of the poet’s inspira- 
tion. At such a time music seems the only 
medium through which the deepened feelings 
may gain relief by expression, and now the 
boats glide by with oars dipping to the 
rhythm of song and chorus. And when the 
singing is good it sounds like something more 
than earthly floating over the water in the 
calm evening air, so that one thinks, save in 
a great cathedral, nowhere does music sound 
more heavenly. Some such music we heard. 
Two boats drifted slowly down the stream 
side by side, while their rowers rested on 
their oars, and from the graceful forms re- 
clining in the stern came sweet soprano 
notes, so wondrous clear that, listening to 
their ravishing cadence, one could not think 
of them but as divine. We had grown 
lyrical ourselves like others on the water, 
but when these two boats neared all others 
became silent at once. At first the sopranos 
were singing that sweet plaintive old ballad 
“ Wapping Old Stairs” by themselves, and 
in the most perfect unison, and from afar 
the siren strains were wafted down to 
us over the water. Then, afterwards, they 
sang with the other occupants of the boats, 
and the -effect was even more striking—of 
the pure ringing soprano and the rich 
sonorous tenor, now alternating, and now 
blending in the richest harmonies. 

The voices grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, seeming to fade away with the 
daylight, and we hardly breathed to catch 
the last dying notes. Then drawing a long 
breath we bent to our oars once more and 
pulled silently away into the dark night, our 
ears still ringing with the sweet strains. 


(To be continued.) 
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Vil. 


conclude from the letters 
of Mr. Templer, that his 
sudden affection for 
Theresa had cooled. This 

: was not exactly the case. 
\ Ma} He loved her passionate- 
—— ly, but he had awoke to 
what he had done. Now that he was not 
subjected to the fascination of her presence, 
his judgment warned him that he had been 
indiscreet. He perceived that the future he 
had prepared for himself was full of possi- 
bilities uncomfortable to contemplate. He 
really knew nothing of the girl. It was 
impossible to doubt her integrity, natural 
goodness, and sweetness of disposition, but 
she was only a girl and her character un- 
developed. Her antecedents, and the as- 
sociations of her youth were ill qualified to 
fit her for the position to which he would 
raise her. His wife would be mentally un- 
cultured, and in manner unqualified to mingle 
with ladies. He was just working his way 
into county society, and this fatal marriage 
would throw him out of it. There is pre- 
cedent, if not to justify, at all events to 
allow, a man of means marrying an actress, 
even a ballet-girl, but—a girl from a men- 
agerie !—that was clean against precedent, 
and would not be tolerated by society. 

Mr. Templer did not rhyme all this for 
himself. He had it done for him by his 
aunt, when informed of his intentions. The 
old lady was dismayed. She was too shrewd 
to reproach him. Reproaches would make him 
stubborn. In a hard and bald manner she 
discursed on his prospects, and threw upon 
them flashes of scorn. How about the 
relatives —the hyena-fancying father, the 
limping mother eager for “ acksidenks ” and 
those concomitant “showers of shillings?” 
Would the brother appear as best man in 





fleshings? Was a grand procession of hip- 
popotami and jumping kangaroos to lead the 
way to church? and were the beasts to be 
invited to partake of the wedding breakfast ! 

Arthur Templer was sensitive to ridicule, 
and he winced. A great deal that his aunt 
said was true—more was exaggerated. Mar- 
riage is always a risk, always an unknown 
sea, on which man launches at a venture, 
without a chart to say where are shoals, and 
what is the direction and force of the 
currents. 

When he told Theresa that he had endured 
a bad quarter of an hour with his aunt, he 
had understated the truth. He had gone 
through a great many uncomfortable whole 
hours with her, and quite as many supple- 
mentary bad hours alone. 

It was quite true that he had taken to 
turning; he endeavoured at the lathe to 
turn away his thoughts from things unplea- 
sant. He was not a man of breadth, able to 
feel in many ways at atime. He took in 
one idea, followed one pursuit, was animated 
by one passion, and allowed himself to be 
carried away by it. When with Theresa, in 
Whitsun week, he could think of nothing but 
her. Now that his aunt had made his pros- 
pects sour to him, he could taste only the 
sourness of the soup he had stirred for him- 
self. In the background lay great love for 
the girl, but the foreground was occupied 
with imaginary terrors, and humiliations and 
perplexities. 

So passed the term of Theresa’s schooling. 

Miss Templer had visited her, and pro- 
nounced as favourably as she could on her, 
“considering what she is.” It was settled 
that the holidays should be broken, part 
spent in an excursion to Wales, and part at 
Belview House. Theresa would, of course, 
be Miss Templer’s guest, and when at Belview 
Theresa was to have with her as companion 
a second cousin once removed of Mr. Templer, 
invited for the occasion to disguise the signi- 
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ficance of Theresa’s being there. Miss Templer 
insisted that nothing must be known of 
Theresa’s origin ; she was a friend of Lucy 
Templer’s, coming with her to spend part of a 
holiday with her aunt. What more natural 
than that Arthur meeting with her thus, 
should fall in love with her, and get engaged. 
That was to be the story given to the world, 
and there was no reason why it should not 
be accepted. “ No human being endowed by 
Providence with reason, my dear Arthur, 
would suppose that you had gone among the 
monkeys to find a wife.” 

The excursions in Wales were delightful, 
marred only by the presence of Miss Templer, 
who would not allow the young people out of 
her sight, and who, being not much of a 
walker, was unable to make long pedestrian 
expeditions. It was too provoking to be at 
Helvellyn, and not to be able to ascend 
Snowdon, because that exceeded Miss Tem- 
pler’s powers. . Arthur insisted on starting 
early, and without the knowledge of his 
aunt, so that, when she descended to break- 
fast, she found herself obliged to take it 
alone. This led to a serious quarrel, and the 
old lady was with difficulty mollified. Thence- 
forth no walks were taken, no excursions 
made without her. She would hardly allow 
them a word together in private. Indeed, 
the only opportunities they had of seeing each 
other, and conversing alone, were snatched 
by early rising. 

This was very tantalising, and very irritat- 
ing. 

* Now,” said Theresa, “I know why your 
letters to me lacked warmth, and smacked of 
lectures. Your letters are submitted to your 
aunt before posted.” 

Arthur bit his lips. 

“Dear, dear Theresa! you cannot doubt 
my love.” 

“No, my friend, I do not doubt it when 
we are together—only when parted.” 

The discipline imposed on them stimulated 
Mr. Templer’s ardour, and he felt that he 
loved the sweet girl more than ever. Her 
brightness, her unflagging good spirits, and 
good nature proved irresistible, and the old 
lady thawed, and was as gracious to her as 
was consistent with her prejudices. 

Miss Templer returned to Belview with- 
out Arthur, accompanied by Theresa and 
Lucy, the latter of whom was picked up 
on the way. The aunt had elaborated a 
plan of proceedings on paper; of this she 
made three neat copies, and gave one to her 
nephew, one to Theresa, and kept one for 
herself. She had drawn up the course of 
love-making like a schedule of studies. Her 
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grand object was to throw society off the 
scent :— 

August 14.—Arrival at Belview -of Miss 
Templer and the Misses Lucy Templer and 
Theresa Poynter, 4.28 p.m. (The carriage to 
meet them at the station.) 

August 21, Sunday.—Morning service at 
11, afternoon at 3 P.M. 

August 22, Monday.—Arrival of A. Tem- 
pler, Esq., by the 4.28 train. Will be met 
by the drag at the station. Introduction to 
Miss Poynter in the reception room, 5.15. 
(NB.—He and she are particularly requested 
to conduct themselves as though perfect 
strangers. ) 

August 23, Tuesday.—A. Templer, Esq., 
will walk with the three ladies into the town. 
He will take Miss Templer on his arm. The 
young ladies will walk behind, conversing 
familiarly with each other. 

August 24, Wednesday.—A.Templer, Esq., 
will drive the ladies to the Forest, starting 
after lunch, and returning for tea. If well, 
he will read to the ladies one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels (not the Heart of Midlothian, 
nor Ivanhoe). He will be allowed occasionally 
to converse with Miss Poynter, but will pay 
more particular attention to his cousin. 

August 25, Thursday.—A garden party. 
A. Templer, Esq., will be mindful not to dis- 
tinguish Miss Poynter, but to be generally 
agreeable to the guests. 

August 26, Friday.—Walks in the gardens 
and shrubberies. A. Templer, Esq., will take 
the two young ladies over his estate, and 
show them his improvements. He may very 
slightly distinguish Miss Poynter, allowing 
Miss Lucy (his cousin) to have the shadow of 
a suspicion that he is struck with her (the 
said Miss P.’s) appearance. 

August 27, Saturday.—A. Templer, Esq., 
will drive the ladies to Briston Rocks. He 
will help Miss P. up the rocks, and also down. 
Miss Lucy T.’s suspicions will be allowed to 
gather force. 

August 28, Sunday.— Morning service at 
11, afternoon at 3 p.m. A. Templer, Esq., 
will sit opposite Miss Templer, that his eyes 
may not range towards Miss P. She will sit 
beside him in the pew, but a big Bible and 
prayer-book will be put between them. He 
will be allowed to speak to her in the church- 
yard after Divine Service, so that the neigh- 
bours may entertain a suspicion that an 
attachment is contemplated. 

And so on, down to the declaration, which 
was to be made over again, to give complete- 
ness to the fraud played on society. The 
declaration, however, was not to take place 
till Christmas. 
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To the inexpressible annoyance of the old 
lady, her nephew arrived on August 20th, 
instead of the 22nd, thereby disarranging her 
plans. 

“T really could not help myself, aunt. It 
was so dull at an inn in Wales ; and it rained 
there every day after Theresa and you left.” 

“After I and Miss Poynter left, you 
mean.” 

Except for this, everything went off much 
as she had proposed. The beautiful girl was 
much admired ; and some supposed that the 
old lady had brought her and the cousin to the 
house with the deliberate purpose of showing 
them off before her nephew. But Miss 
Templer would have been much disappointed 
had she known how very little interest was 
taken in Mr. Templer, and how little folks 
troubled themselves to speculate whom he 
would marry. The holidays came to an end. 
Lucy returned to her school, and Theresa to 
the academy for young ladies at Brighton, 
presided over by Miss Jones. 

Before she left the house, when the car- 
riage was at the door, and her box and parcels 
was being taken to it, she caught Arthur’s 
arm, and said in an agitated tone, “I must 
speak one word to you, alone, in the library.” 

He opened the door and led her in; then 
closed it. 

“ What is it, Theresa ?” 

She was trembling, and pale. 

“O my friend!” she said. “I have seen 
your home—it is beautiful. I have met 
your friends. I have lived a few weeks of 
your mode of life. It is very unreal, full of 
restraint, and I have felt all the while much 
like one of the poor beasts robbed of its 
freedom and inclosed in a cage. The cage is 
very comely, the bars are gilt ; but it has 
not even the privacy of a cage, for the walls 
are of glass. Do not interrupt me, my kind, 
generous friend. You wish for me all that 
is best, you would deny me nothing. But I 
feel this transplantation more than you can 
understand. I was very happy with my 
father and mother ; and if the life had its 
risks, it had its riches—it was invested with 
liberty. Liberty is unknown in your class 
of life. You are slaves—slaves to social 
restraints, the bondsmen of fashion. It is 
not too late. I have made my experiences. 
I can go back to the old life, and be Una 
once more in the lion’s den. 

“ Never, never, Theresa.” 

“Hear me out, my friend. I must pour 
out all my mind now. I stand at the dividing 
of two ways. I can take either, but my 
‘ happiness, my life, depends on my choosing 
aright. When you asked me to enter your 
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den, and for you forsake my lion, I did not 
know the nature of that den. Now I know 
it and all its restraints. Every limb, nay, 
every finger, is fettered. Every movement 
clinks a chain. The tongue, the eyes, the 
ears, the heart, the brain, are all bound 
round with iron and fastened down to one 
staple. I would say to you, give me back 
my freedom. Let me return to my father 
and forget this episode except only so far as 
to have learnt from it contentment. But 
my fate is in your hands. Give me your 
love, your whole, undivided heart, and I will 
sacrifice freedom, I will endure the bondage 
gladly. Deny me this, and I will release, 
and forget you. You know me now. Can 
you love me altogether and fervently? Can 
you assure me of that? Then, I am ready. 
But if you cannot—let me go, let me go!” 
She put her hands together, and looked at 
him entreatingly with tears in her eyes. 

‘Of course I can assure you, Theresa. I 
am not one to change my mind. I love you 
dearly. I will make you happy. It is to me 
inconceivable that you should for a moment 
give preference over my house to a lion’s 
den.” 

She sighed, “It is settled. For good or 
ill, it is settled. My fate is sealed.” 


VII. 


**Miss JoneEs’s INSTITUTE, 
** October 23rd, 1861. 
“ My DEAR FRIEND, 

“T am writing to you in the dusk at 
my window. If I form my letters badly, 
pardon me, for I can hardly see, and my 
fingers are numb with cold. I cannot write 
what is on my heart when the girls are 
buzzing round me, and peeping over my 
shoulder, so that I must cover with one hand 
what is written, whilst I write with the 
other. However, my bad writing will con- 
vince you that you have all fresh and foaming 
out of my heart. In one of your former 
letters, you may remember you said, ‘Do 
not rule your pages, Theresa, and write a 
copy-book hand, for then you seem to me to 
be executing a task in corresponding with 
me.’ No,no! ten thousand times no! There 
is no restraint, no compulsion. I have only 
one greater pleasure than writing to you, 
and that is receiving your letters. When I 
hear from you it is like the breaking of a 
sun ray into a dark room, or a puff of fresh 
air entering a close chamber, where one can 
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hardly breathe. What am I to tell you 
about the school? That the life is monotonous! 
That it is of course, but monotony after a 
while ceases to be irksome. At first it was 
intolerable to me, now I submit in a dream, 
as when one feels powerless to raise hand, or 
stir the tongue, yet desires to make a signal 
and utter a cry. We are engaged at our 
work from early morning till late, all is 
mapped out, like Miss Templer’s plan of 
proceedings. When the day is over, and I 
look back on it, I find that my brain has 
been very active, but my heart quite motion- 
less. Only when you write to me it gives a 
great leap, and is alive and awake. 

“JT believe that I am making progress 
with my studies. So the mistresses say. 
As for the piano, that I shall never learn, it 
is of no use my attempting it. I begin too 
late. Now I have gota light and am able 
to write better, you will see the change in 
my hand. I have been going on in many 
ways in the dark, making distorted letters— 
not because I could do no better, but because 
I had not the light. Now, thanks to you 
my good friend, I have the light, I see clearly, 
and 1 feel in all I undertake, that what I 
put my hand to is firmer, bolder, truer, 
better. You have given me light—if for 
that only I must be eternally grateful to you. 
Forgive me if I have grumbled a little at 
the restraint and monotony of school-life. I 
have hitherto been so free and my life so 
varied, that I have felt it much. But I do 
value the privilege of being given knowledge. 
That I value vastly. That is inestimable. 
For that my heart thanks and blesses you. 

“Sometimes the terrible thought comes 
over me—What if I were to be cast back 
into my former position. There is many a 
slip between the cup and the lip. It might 
be that you thought better than to take me 
to reign beside you over your greenhouses 
and their pretty contents, and to share life 
and all its mysteries with you. Then— 
what would become of me? I am unfitted 
for the life I lived, and, refused the life for 
which I have been trained, I should have, I 
suppose, to go back to the beasts. It would 
be hard now, and I could never again be 
happy in the old mode of living. Much, 
very much, therein would jar with my feel- 
ings. You have given me to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, and my eyes are opened, 
and my heart is saddened. This stain is a 


tear. It fell on my writing and the ink ran 
into it. These dreadful thoughts will, at 


times, enter my head, and I cannot put them 
from me. 
“Am I, can I ever be worthy of you? 
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That is another question I put to myself, 
Now, in the light, I see all my imperfections, 
my shortcomings ; I know how deficient has 
been my education, in how many things I 
fall short of the standard of excellence one 
who is to be your wife should attain to. I 
doubt whether I can ever reach that. I am 
grateful to my dear father for having been 
very particular with both Herbert and my- 
self, from early childhood, that we should 
read and write well; he, moreover, in the 
evenings made us read aloud to him good 
standard authors, which he bought cheap, 
and of which he had a small collection in 
the house on wheels. My dear mother cared 
for nothing of this sort, but she, also, was 
excellent in another way, she insisted on my 
being a good needlewoman, and I flatter 
myself that I can sew more neatly and finer 
than any girl in the school. So there was 
a foundation laid by my parents, and the 
teachers here can do no more than build 
thereupon. But, my dear friend! how much 
building there must be before I am an 
accomplished woman! That I feel. I tell 
you everything that passes through my mind 
because I have no one else here to whom I 
can confide it. I like some of the girls, but 
I cannot tell them all my heart, my troubles 
and fears, nor relate to them my recollec- 
tions of the past. You—only you—are my 
confidant, my one, true friend to whom I 
can say everything. 

“There sounds the bell for supper, I must 
finish. Good-bye, my dear friend, and God 
bless you ever. 

“1 remain, 
“Ever your true and loving 
‘“‘ THERESA. 


“ P.S.—Remember me most respectfully to 
Miss Templer. I inclose a fine pocket hand- 
kerchief I have embroidered with her initials 
and some flowers, for her. For you, I have 
knitted a pair of socks, and may all the 
thoughts of you I have knitted into them 
keep you warm this wintry weather.” 


**BELview Hovse, 
** Nov. 10th, 1861. 
“ My DEAR THERESA, 

“T have neglected to write to you for 
some days ; I have been in great agitation of 
mind. There is a Nemesis (that means judge- 
ment) in nature, and it has fallen on the 


cruel girl who treated me so badly. You 
know whom I mean—Phyllis Browne. She 
threw me aside, in a heartless manner, 


because Captain Thornaby took her fancy. 
He was staying with his brother-in-law Sir 
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Marmaduke Wakely. He has been flirting 
with her, and she coquetting with him, and 
it has led to nothing. He has left ; and: Miss 
Phyllis Browne is as far from becoming Mrs. 
Thornaby as if she had never known him. 
Heartless jilt ! she has been paid in her own 
coin. If she suffers half as much as she 
made me suffer, it will serve her right. I 
am glad of it. I really dislike that girl now. 
I think a jilt is the most odious character a 
woman can possess. - 

“My dear girl, do not try your eyes by 
writing in the dark. If you find there is 
not light enough one evening for you to 
write, put off writing till next day. One 
day’s post is no great matter. I quite sym- 
pathise with you, when you say that you 
have much to acquire before you can become 
my wife. That is true, and, perhaps, one 
year is too short a time for you to acquire it in. 
That was what your father judged sufficient, 
but he was hardly qualified to judge. Let 
us, then, say, at least two years. Good-bye, 
I am so agitated that I can hardly write. 

“7 remain yours faithfully, 
“* A, TEMPLER. 


“ P.S.—My aunt is pleased with the atten- 
tion you have shown her, and delighted with 
the handkerchief. She will write and thank 
you herself. Thanks for the socks, I, however, 
wear stockings.” 


TX. 


Mr. Tempter met Phyllis Browne at an 
evening party, one of those pleasant musical 
evenings specially arranged for the promo- 
tion of flirtations, the piano performances 
serving the purpose of making little conver- 
sations inaudible save to those specially 
interested. 

Mr. Arthur Templer found himself, how, 
he could not himself explain, seated beside 
Phyllis in a window bay. The blue velvet 
curtains shadowed the which 
fitted with seats in 
window. 

Some enthusiast was engaged on a sym- 
phony of Beethoven, which was too precious 
to be cut in four, and he would therefore 
play it through. No one listened. The 
lady of the house determined never to ask 
this unreasonable musician again to play. 
Moreover his execution was too loud to serve 
the purpose of a background to conversation, 
it drowned it. 

In the window recess the thundering left- 


recess, 
cushioned low 


was 
the 


hand movement served to fill awkward pauses 
in the dialogue. 

Phyllis Browne looked uncommonly pretty 
to-night, she was a very fair girl, with light 
hair, almost white, really straw colour, a 
complexion as delicate as in an old miniature, 
pale blue eye, and a graceful neck. She was 
dressed in white and turquoise blue, which 
suited her admirably. She was playing with 
her fan, looking over it occasionally at 
Arthur Templer, with a questioning timidity 
in the pale eyes, that was touching. 

“ How very little we have met of late,” 
she said. ‘“ We were wont to see each other 
everywhere—you and I knew the same 
people. But for some time you have been a 
stay-at-home.” 

“Who is to blame for that ?” asked he. 

“ Yourself of course,’ answered Miss 
Browne. “ You have no doubt received as 
many invitations as before, and have de- 
clined them. I have everywhere expected 
to see you, and everywhere have been 
disappointed.” 

“Indeed! I did not flatter myself that I 
inspired so much interest as to make you 
feel other than indifferent whether I were 
present or not.” 

“You are too diffident, Mr. Templer. <A 
familiar face and voice are always pleasant.” 

“ But a stranger’s most attractive.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

Then the bass notes on the piano rolled in 
like Atlantic billows breaking on the Cornish 
coast, and the lady of the house quivered in 
fear for the strings of her grand piano. 

“T was unable to get a word with you, 
when we did meet,” said Mr. Templer, when 
the left hand allowed him a chance of speak- 
ing so as to be heard. 

“T was unaware that you tried to get 
one. 

“ Miss Browne!’ 

“ Mr. Templer !” 

They looked reproachfully at each other, 
she over her fan, he across the sheet of a 
Punch he was turning about in his hands. 

“To be candid with you, Miss Phyllis,” 
said he, after a pause during which the 
scherzo movement began, “I could not bear 
to be anywhere with you, and see another 
admitted to stand on the friendly footing 
with you that I once, though unworthy, was 
allowed to occupy.” 

“ This is childish!” said she. ‘ Of course 
we are on a friendly footing, we are neigh- 
bours, belong to the same social circle, are 
both hot Tories, and both dearly love poul- 
try. We have the same friends, the same 
pursuits, and have never quarrelled.” 


? 
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“Not quarrelled, no, but we have been 
estranged.” 

“ Have we? I was not aware of it. The 
estrangement was all on your side. What 
had I done to make you angry with me? It 
takes two to make a quarrel, and I will not 
be dragged into a breach of charity with 
you.” 

“Have I not already told you? You 
left me out in the cold, and devoted your 


attentions to Captain Thornaby. That I 
could not bear.” 

Then Phyllis laughed. 

“Do not laugh, Miss Browne,” said 


Arthur Templer, gravely. “What is fun 
to you is death to us. I did at one time 
think you had some regard for me, that 
—that—well, let it pass. It is over 
now. 

“What is over now?” asked Phyllis, 
opening her eyes with well-affected surprise. 

“ Miss Browne, I was happy once, thinking 
you valued, you liked me.” 

“So I did, so I do still, so I will, unless 
you make yourself tiresome or ridiculous.” 

“Miss Browne; as long as Captain 
Thornaby was here, you scarcely gave me 
a look or a word. He was always dancing 
about you, and you encouraged him. Do 
not attempt to deny it—you know you 
did.” 

“Certainly, why not?” 

“Why not? How heartless, how cruel 

“Nothing either heartless or cruel. Of 
course I made the most of my opportunity 
to know the captain. A very charming man 
he is. As he is likely to be taken into the 
family—” 

“ Into the family, Miss Phyllis !” 

“Yes. But mind, this is a profound 
secret. Do not divulge it to Miss Templer. 
Do not even whisper it among the reeds. 
Captain Thornaby is engaged to my cousin, 
Emily.” 

“Is this really true?” inquired Arthur, 
falling back. 

* What a rude speech! You really must 
mend your manners with young ladies, or I 
shall not undertake to withhold from a 
quarrel.” 

“Captain Thornaby 
Emily Browne !” 

“ Yes—she is.” 

It was a lie. But she spoke without 
wincing, looking at him full in the face out 
of her open, truthful blue eyes. 

“Q Miss Phyllis! why did I not know 
this before. Fool that I have been. I have 
wrecked the happiness of my life past 
recall.” 


”? 


engaged to Miss 
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x. 


Mr. Tempter paced his room, and stood 
occasionally before his fire warming his hands. 
Then he paced the room again. Then went 
to the window and looked out. A cold fog 
lay over the landscape, every twig was beaded 
with water drops, the eaves dripped. He 
half opened his window and looked out, but 
speedily closed the glass again. “That is 
well,” he said, “the gardener has the fire 
lighted in the greenhouse.” 

There was a large pond before the house, 
and over this the fog condensed into thicker 
folds, and entangled itself in the great masses 
of withered Osmunda regalis that adorned 
the sides. 

Christmas was near at hand, but the 
weather was not Christmas-like. It de- 
pressed the spirits. Mr. Templer, especially, 
was out of tune. He could settle neither 
to reading nor to turning. He could not 
walk up and down his room consecutively a 
dozen times. Having nothing better to do, 
he stood at the window watching a wagtail 
that ran along the gravel walk a few paces 
and then stood still, dipped its head, and 
wagged its tail, once, twice, thrice, then ran 
on, made another dip, and again wagged its 
tail, once, twice, thrice. “I suppose,” said 
Mr. Templer, “the peculiar motion the bird 
makes with its head and breast has given it 
the vulgar name of Dishwasher.” Then his 
interest in the creature was gone, and he 
returned to the fire to warm his palms. 

“Confound it all,” he said, “what a pre- 
cious mess I have made of matters.” He 
took out his watch and compared it with the 
black marble timepiece on the mantle-shelf. 
“Eleven fourteen, by mine; eleven fifteen 
by the other, a minute wrong somewhere. 
The train must have arrived ten minutes 
ago by one, and nine by the other. I sup- 
pose she will soon be here. Well! I wonder 
how matters will end. Really, Phyllis be- 
haved very badly to me. She might have 
let me know the captain was engaged to her 
cousin, instead of tantalising and tormenting 
me for so long. What is done is done, and 
is past recall. I must make the best of a 
bad job.” 

He went back to the window. The wag- 
tail was still on the gravel walk, and Mr. 
Templer counted the vibrations of the tail. 
“Four times on this occasion,’ muttered he. 
“ There seems to be no law about the number 
of times he wags his tail. Really, I have a 
great mind to take up natural history, and 
study the habits of birds.” 
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Presently up drove a closed carriage, and 
from it descended Theresa. She looked up 


and saw Mr. Templer’s face at the window, 


and smiled and signed with her hand. 

“She ought not to have done that before 
the servants,” said he, with a frown. “ Really 
she must be cautioned.” 

A moment after, and his door opened ; she 
came in with both hands extended. “ That 
was kind of you to look out for me. You 
were thinking of —expecting- me.” 

He took one of her hands. “I suppose 
you are cold,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ And you also.” 

She stood before him, and looked anxiously 
into his face. His eyes fell. He stammered 
something without meaning. “ You are not 
pleased to see me.” she said, after a while 
of painful hesitation. “You are changed. 
What have I done?” 

“My dear Theresa, you should not have 
waved your hand to me in that free and 
familiar manner on the carriage step; with 
John Thomas and Sarah Jane at the door.” 

“ But I was so pleased to see you, and to 
think that you were expecting, and impatient 
for my arrival.” 

“My dear child, we must learn to control 
our feelings. We do not wear our hearts on 
our sleeves for every daw to peck at.” 

“O my friend! There is so much restraint 
at school, that when holiday time arrives I 
cast it all aside.” 

“You must not do so. Here, even more 
than at the Institution for Young Ladies, 
must you exercise great control over your- 
self, and command over your feelings. Do 
not expect of me strong and fantastic exhibi- 
tions of love. I am past the years in which 
love is a tempestuous passion, and breaks 
out in poetic rhapsody. I am glad of this 
opportunity of speaking my mind on the 
subject, so that there may be no _heart- 
burning on one side, and annoyance on the 
other. You must learn, my dear Theresa, 
that I do not love you the less, if I am not 
always expressing my passion in tall heroics. 
I love with gravity, and evenly ; and I ask 
of you to accommodate yourself to this.” 

Then in came Miss Templer. 

“How do you dot” she said. “I am 
sorry I was not in the hall to receive you, 
but 1 was called away about some domestic 
business. I am glad to see you looking so 
well, but surprised to find you in Mr. Arthur 
Templer’s study. This is hardly the place 
@ young lady should run to, the moment she 
enters the house. Learn, my dear Theresa, 
that you have to mind your Ps and Qs 
whilst here ; we must not allow the world to 
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talk. Come now with me, and I will show 
you your room. What? with tears in your 
eyes? I am surprised. Follow me. We 
lunch at one o'clock.” 

When Theresa had left the room, Mr. 
Templer went to the window once more, to 
see if the wagtail was still there. “Of 
course it is not,” said he, when he saw that 
the drive was bare of birds, “the carriage 
scared it away.” Though there was no 
wagtail there, he remained at the window, 
looking dreamily out into the dreary sky. 
It seemed to him that his prospects were not 
less melancholy, How could his marriage 
be happy? Theresa was an exacting person, 
she would demand much affection, a thousand 
tokens of love, and he would not be capable 
of giving her what she asked for. He 
would deny her nothing that his means 
would allow him to furnish her with. If 
she desired a fernery with exotic ferns, she 
should have it, but all those little tender- 
nesses which a woman’s soul craves for, he 
would be incapable of giving her, and with- 
out them she would languish, or become 
discontented. 

In the evening, at dinner, Theresa looked 
very pretty, dressed for the occasion. Mr. 
Templer kept up an animated conversation 
about everything that came into his head ; 
but it was not possible to animate the girl. 
He looked at her covertly, and did not fail 
to notice a change in her. The brightness, 
eagerness, and glow, with which she had run 
into his study to greet him were gone, and 
had made way for a look of deep depression. 
Her eyes had lost their brilliancy, her cheeks 
their colour, the dimples had faded from the 
corners of her lips, and earnestness had cast 
a shadow over her brow. The girl seemed 
to have been transformed into the woman. 
She was absent throughout dinner, and Mr. 
Templer was annoyed to find that she had 
not heard some of his remarks. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, he sat 
at the piano and played Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words—the typical music of shallow 
sentimentalism. He was not a good player, 
he had taken up music as he had taken up 
poultry ahd turning. Presently he left the 
piano, and saw that his aunt had fallen 
asleep in her chair beside the fire. 

Theresa was on a low stool, looking into 
the red ashes, lost in thought. 

“ My dear girl,” said Mr. Templer, taking 
her hand, “I want you to smile. You have 
grown very grave. Are you angry with me?” 

Theresa did not reply, she continued gazing 
into the fire, but her mouth twitched, and 
her eyes filled. 

xx 
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“Look about you,” said Arthur, “I par- 
ticularly desire your opinion about the draw- 
ing-room. I have had it entirely refurnished. 
Sage-green, and sear-leaf, and ivory-white, 
with a touch here and there of gold. I 
flatter myself it is tasteful.” 

She stood up, and looked round, but her 
eyes were dim, and she could see nothing. 

“You remember the old paper, do you not, 
white with nondescript gold floriations on it, 
and the furniture covered with the crudest 
green. I think that the curtains are par- 
ticularly handsome. They have a border of 
leaves embroidered round them. Come and 
see.” 

He led her to the window, and showed her 
the curtains. She tried to disguise from 
him that she was obliged to use her handker- 
chief to clear her eyes before she could see. 

“ Yes,” she said ina gentle voice, “that 
is very pretty. The whole room is rich and 
beautiful.” 

“T have had it done, Theresa, against our 
marriage. My aunt has been considering, 
and she says it will not do to postpone it 
another year, so it is to be about May.” 

“Very well.” 

“You see, you must either remain at 
school during the holidays—and to that I 
would not consent—or you must come here. 
Well, people might talk if this were done 
often, so Miss Templer thinks that, taken all 
in all, it had better be got over as soon as 
possible.” 

“ What had better be got over?” 

“The marriage.” 

“ My good friend,” said Theresa, leaning 
back against the shutters, and putting her 
hand on his arm to arrest him. “Iam sure 
you are kind, and will do all you think right 
and considerate, but I do not ask of you to 
re-paper rooms, and re-gild cornices, and 
embroider curtains, to make me happy. The 
more splendid the house is made, the more 
unlike home it seems tome. Do not think 
me ungrateful for your many kindnesses to 
me, I value every little token you afford me, 
that you love me, but only as a token of 
love. The love is that which 1 care for, 
which I desire above everything. If you 
were to go into the most gorgeous palace, 
and find, in midwinter, no fire on the marble 
hearth you would shiver and sigh for the 
little cabin where all is sordid, but where 
yet there is a glowing fire. So is it here ; 
everything takes its worth from your love. 
If you love me, all is beautiful, all is glorious. 
If you do not, nothing can please me, I am 
dazzled, I am estranged. I can, I feel, be 
here unspeakably happy or unspeakably 
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miserable. If you do not love me, then all 
I receive from you helps to humble—even to 
degrade me, it makes of me a pauper sub- 
sisting on your alms. If you love me, it is 
quite different. I accept everything, as my 
own, with joy.” 

“Theresa, this is unreasonable.” 

“Not at all. It is plain, good sense. I 
fear, my dear friend, that you do not love 
me any more. When I arrived at the 
station and found you were not on the plat- 
form to receive me, I was disappointed. [ 
had reckoned on seeing your face there. How- 
ever, I thought to myself in the carriage that 
probably Miss Templer had interfered, and said 
it would not be proper for you to meet me, 
When f saw your face at the window watch- 
ing for my arrival, my heart revived, but 
when I came up the steps to the door, and 
entered the hall, and you were not there, 
then I was disappointed again, and I ran, 
without a thought of doing wrong, to your 
library, and there She put her hands 
over her eyes and sobbed. 

Mr. Templer was disturbed. Nothing is 
more difficult for a man to undertake than 
the consolation of a weeping woman. He 
was awkward and unsuccessful, and it was 
with relief that he heard Miss Templer 
awake and ask when the tea would be 
brought in. 

Theresa recovered herself and replied that 
the tea was already there, should she pour 
it out. 

“Certainly not,’ said Miss Templer, 
affronted. “ It is my place, not yours, child. 
When will you learn what is proper, and 
what is not ¢” 





XI. 


CuristmMas Day came, and in the morning, 
on Mr. Templer’s plate lay, wrapped in silver 
paper, the prettiest cigar-case with flowers 
embroidered on it by Theresa. On Miss 
Templer’s plate was a knitted shawl. But 
there was nothing on that of Theresa’s. 
Mr. Templer had ordered a ring set with 
diamonds and amethyst, but it had not 
arrived in time, so that the first impression 
produced on the mind of the girl was that 
she had been forgotten. She made no com- 
plaint, but felt hurt, and the feeling hardly 
passed when Arthur explained the cause of 
the non-appearance of the present. 

In the evening, after dinner, as usual, Miss 
Templer went to sleep, and Theresa sat on 
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her stool, looking musingly into the fire. 
Arthur remained over his wine longer than 
usual. 

“To-day,” said she to herself, “ father and 
mother, Herbert and Fred are thinking of 
me. How cozy it is in the little house! 
They have the lamp which fills the tiny 
space with abundance of light, and the stove 
throws out great heat; Fred is roasting 
chestnuts on the fire, and the rest are talk- 
ing of me, wondering how I- am, whether I 
am well, and happy. They all love me well, 
on that I could rely. Every one of them 
would cheerfully give up even life for me. 
As they talk of me the tears come in 
mother’s eyes, and father coughs, to disguise 
his emotion.” 

Arthur found her buried in such thoughts. 
She did not hear his footsteps as he entered. 

“Dreaming again?” asked he, “ and look 
ing as miserable as if you were the most 
wronged girl in the world.” 

She did not answer except with a sigh, 
and he flung himself on a settee with a 
gesture of impatience. 

They sat on, without a word. Over the 
lamp was thrown a crimson paper shade 
which subdued the light ; and he could only 
see her face when the fire flamed up. 

“By the way, Theresa,” said Arthur 
Templer, “there is a bit of news in this 
evening’s paper which may interest you. 
Do not be alarmed, but it concerns your 
family.” 

She looked up, then sprang to her feet, 
and stood trembling, unable to speak. 

“Compose yourself, my dear. Nothing 
serious. The—the—the affair is at Lux- 
ton, and by some fatality one of the 
young panthers got loose—created great 
alarm—and was secured with difficulty. 
Your brother, fearing lest the beast should 
be shot, used great exertions to recover it, 
and was hurt by the creature, and taken to 
the hospital. The paper says that he is not 
seriously injured; but cannot resume his 
duties in the menagerie for a few weeks.” 

“ Where—how far off is Luxton?”’ she 
asked breathlessly. 

“ About thirty miles.” 

She raised her hands, folded them, and 
pressed them to her bosom. 

“TI must go to Herbert. 
him.” 

“ You cannot, indeed, Theresa.” 

“O my friend, you must allow me. 
brother, my dear, dear brother ! 
keep away.” 

“TI tell you, Theresa, the injury is not 
serious.” 


I must see 


My 


I cannot 
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*But he is hurt. 
must go to him.” 

“Do not be provoking, Theresa. I really 
wish I had not told you anything about it.” 

“ What !|—left me ignorant that my dear 
brother was hurt? No, I will not believe 
that. I do not want to annoy you, but I 
feel drawn to him; I feel as if 1 must see 
him. He loves me.” 

“T will not have it,” said Arthur sharply. 
“T cannot have one who is soon to be my 
wife betraying her origin in this way. You 
would have to go in my carriage, I suppose— 
and with my servants. No! it is not to be 
thought of.” 

“IT do not ask for your carriage. 
go by train, or by coach—anyhow. 
not let any one know who I am.” 

“ It will get about. It must doso, Luxton 
is in the county.” 

“‘T entreat you, as you love me!” 

“ Besides,” he added, in a sulky tone, 
“it’s only an ‘ acksidenk,’ and will bring ‘a 
shower of shillings.’ ” 

She stood silent, looking at him out of her 
large dark eyes. Her lips quivered, she 
could not speak, dark spots formed on her 
cheeks. 

“T have told your father that theconnection 
with him and the monkeys and the kangaroos 
is at an end—that you have nothing more 
to say to him or to them. He undertook to 
keep aloof from you and me for ever. I 
will not have you renew intercourse with 
your family. If you persist in your inten- 
tion, you break with me. You understand?” 

“ Yes,” she said, and left the room. 

Then Miss Templer woke up. ‘“ What? 
no tea brought in? Oh! there it is, getting 
cold. Why was I not roused? Where is 
Theresa ?” 

Mr. Templer sat sipping his tea, and 
breaking up his thin bread and butter in 
the saucer, with his eyes on the fire. He 
felt that he had gone too far. He had 
wounded Theresa ; he had spoken with un- 
necessary sharpness—but there! he was 
irritated, and he had much to irritate him. 
His conscience reproached him, in spite of 
his self-excuses, it insisted on being heard. 

“Where is Theresa?” asked Miss Templer. 
“Her tea is getting quite cold. Really it 
cannot be kept on table all night to suit her 
caprices.”’ 

“T do not know where she is,” answered 
Mr. Templer. “I think she has gone to her 
room. I will go after her, and call her 
back.” 

“Go to her room !” echoed Miss Templer. 
“ Most improper! On no account, Arthur.” 

xx 2 


That is enough. I 


I will 
I will 
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However, without regard to her protest, 
he went up stairs, and tapped at her door. 

“Theresa !”’ he called, “are you coming 
down to tea?” 

no.” 

“But I want you. I wish to speak to 
you;” he put his mouth to the door, “I 
intend to beg your pardon. Open!” 

“T cannot now. I am half undressed. 
It is too late.” 


XII. 


“Tr is too late!” In the middle of the 
night, suddenly, without reason to account 
for it, Arthur Templer awoke, and these 
words of Theresa’s rushed through his mind. 

What was her meaning? Too late for 
reconciliation? Too late for amends? He 
thought now that he had not treated her 
kindly. He had been cold, captious, exacting. 
He had shown little tenderness towards her. 
His mind had recurred continually to Phyllis 
Browne, and what he had lost by his foolish 
entanglement with Theresa, and he had re- 
sented his disappointment, and made her feel 
his resentment. Why had he been so want- 
ing in common politeness, in ordinary good 
feeling, as to sneer at her mother’s mode of 
speech? Although he was in the dark, and 
no one could see him, he coloured. Theresa 
was not in any way to blame, he had sought 
her out; she had made no effort to attach 
him to her. He had drawn her out of her 
native sphere, had translated her to the most 
opposite conditions of life, and she had con- 
ducted herself admirably through it all. At 
school she had made great progress, in his 
house had behaved with perfect modesty and 
winning sweetness. But he—he had been 
dissatisfied, not with her, but with himself, 
and his dissatisfaction had embittered her 
life. He resolved that, next morning, he 
would make amends, apologise, and show his 
affection. Then, with lulled conscience, he 
went to sleep. 

Next morning, however, he found that it 
was, as Theresa had said, too late. She was 
gone. When, and how, no one knew. In 
her room everything was in order, her 
dresses folded and put away; every dress 
that she had worn since she had left the 
menagerie was left behind. She must have 
departed in her dark stuff gown in which 
she had left her travelling home. A little 
hand-bag was all she had taken with her. 
In the window was a birdcage, in which she 
had ad a bullfinch, that the gardener had 
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given her. The door of the cage and the 
chamber window were open. Before she 
went she had given the prisoner his liberty, 

Miss Templer was the first to hear of 
Theresa’s flight, from the maid who had been 
with hot water to the girl’s room. The 
maid told her that the bed had not been 
slept in that night. 

The old lady considered for a moment and 
then said, “It is quite right, Marianne, Miss 
Poynter was telegraphed for. Illness of a 
near relative.” Her first thought was to 
keep up appearances. “It is quite right, 
Marianne.” 

When the old lady was dressed, she showed 
no signs of flurry or alarm before the servants, 
but she took an opportunity of catching her 
nephew, and breaking the news to him, 
privately. 

“My dear Arthur, Miss Theresa has gone. 
For goodness’ sake, don’t look surprised ; do 
not allow the servants to suppose she has 
run away. I have told Marianne she was 
telegraphed for, and has gone to a sick 
relative.” 

“Theresa gone!” 

“Yes, take it calmly. This is indeed 
vexatious ; there is no knowing what talk 
it may occasion in the neighbourhood. You 
must ask me at breakfast before Thomas 
when J expect to hear from Theresa, and say 
something about the hurry of her departure. 
We must draw screens before disagreeables, 
Arthur. You made a great, initial mistake, 
and have put my talents on the stretch ever 
since to disguise it, and prevent as far as is 
preventable the consequences. A real lady 
would not have run away, and thrown us 
into such a difficult situation.” 

“ How has Theresa gone?” 

“T do not know. It will not do for us to 
inquire. It is sufficient that she has gone. 
Let me tell you, dear Arthur, that this is 
the best solution of the whole unpleasant 
business. It is the most sensible course she 
could have taken. She was unfit to associate 
with us, she felt it, and, like the scriptural 
animal that was washed, has returned to her 
wallowing in the social mire.” 

“She gone to Luxton to see her 
brother.” 

“TI suppose so. The family instinct is 
strong in this kind of people.” 

“T told her if she did, she broke with us.” 

“T am glad to hear this. She has made 
her election, and will not expect to return. 
She has gone with her eyes open to the con- 
sequences. Probably, when a few days have 
passed, she will regret her precipitancy, and 
will make overtures to return. As you laid 


has 
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down the alternative so plainly, you can 
decline to receive her again. No one can 
reproach you; you cannot reproach your- 


self. We wash our hands of the Poynters, 
one and all. We have done with ourang- 
outangs.” 

“IT must go after her,’ said Arthur 
Templer. 


“You must and shall do nothing of the 
kind,” said his aunt. “ Providence has in- 
terposed to get you out of’ a predicament 
into which your folly had precipitated you, 
and you cannot, without gross ingratitude, 
fly in the face of Providence.” 

Arthur Templer was not satisfied. All 
that day he was uneasy, displeased with 
himself, anxious about Theresa. How had 
she gone? By train?t—but that was a 
roundabout road, or by coach? Or—had 
she walked? What money had she taken 
with her ? 

Now that she was gone, lost to him, her 
good qualities recurred to him, her great 
beauty, her gentle manner, her self-diffidence 
—above all, her love for him. He took her 
letters from his desk and read them over. 
A tear formed in his eye. He must pursue 
her. He must bring her back. He had 
gone too far to escape his responsibilities in 
this easy manner. He looked at a train- 
book. It was possible to get to Luxton that 
evening, by changing trains at Crawford and 
waiting an hour and three-quarters on the 
platform. He resolved to do so. A sense 
of relief came over him, when he had formed 
this determination. Other people might be 
wavering and untrustworthy, but not he, 
Arthur Templer, son of a firm whose port 
was always to be relied on. He walked to 
his aunt’s boudoir with a firm step and with 
his head erect. He communicated his inten- 
tions to her. He turned a deaf ear to her 
remonstrances. He packed his own port- 
manteau—it would rot be possible for him 
to return that night—and with the feeling 
full on him that he was as chivalrous as 
Sir Launcelot, and as great a martyr as 
Cranmer, he left Belview, and took his 
ticket for Luxton. 


XIII. 


Ir was evening, dark and raw, when Arthur 
Templer arrived at Luxton. He found the 
station full of farm-folk awaiting their trains 
to take them from the town ; this showed him 
that it was market-day. 
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He went into the town, and sought the 
menagerie. There was no difficulty in find- 
ing it. A band was playing, people were 
swarming towards it, flaming lamps illumin- 
ated the night about it. He pushed his way 
through the crowd to the front of the show. 
There were still the great, coarse, and ex- 
travagant pictures—ostriches careering over 
a desert, and a red Indian in pursuit flinging 
a lasso at them ; a lion leaping upon a gazelle; 
a polar bear seated on a floating iceberg, 
overarched by -the aurora borealis; a blue- 
faced monkey cracking a cocoa-nut, and— 
Una in the lion’s den. 

Gas jets flared about the entrance, in the 
wind. At the door sat Fred, dispensing 
tickets and taking money. A man in flesh- 
ings which did not fit him was running about 
the platform, haranguing the people, inviting 
them to enter. The performance was going 
on. Now the leopards were being fed. 
Hark! how they gave tongue. A ride on 
the elephant in the palanquin of his Imperial 
Majesty Haroun-al-Raschid, Emperor of the 
East, to be had for one penny extra; and 
now—a bell tingled. Now! now! pay your 
money, in two minutes it will be too late. 
Una is about to enter the lion’s den! He 
put his head inside. Yes! Protected only 
by her virgin innocence, Una was already in 
the den of the king of the beasts—and his 
majesty—— 

Arthur Templer heard no more ; he sprang 
up the steps, crossed the platform. 

“Your money, sir! No admittance with- 
out! Your money, please!” screamed the 
boy at the table, not recognising him. 

Arthur Templer paid no heed to him ; his 
pulses were beating furiously— indignation, 
alarm at the thought that she, his Theresa, she 
who was so soon to become his wife, had had 
the indiscretion, the madness, again to exhibit 
herself before the public, again to risk her 
life in the den of lions. In the excitement 
of the moment he thought less, far less, of 
the danger than of the degradation. His 
cheeks flushed, his breath came short. He 
was angry—he would not allow this. He 
would catch her, and stop her from entering. 
He would have the matter out with her 
there and then. If she dared to enter, and 
defy him, disobey him, then he would give 
her up.’ If she yielded, he was ready to 
apologise for his misconduct, and promise 
greater kindness for the future. 

He did not go into the area between the 
vans. He knew his way. He pushed be- 
hind, along the narrow passage, screened by 
canvas, that led to the doors of the leopard’s 
and lion’s cages. He saw Mrs. Poynter 
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there. She was standing by one door, peer- 
ing through a round hole into the den. She 
held the door ajar, so that at a touch it 
might be opened, ready instantly to close, 
and secure it again. Herbert Poynter 
usually occupied this place; he had always 
stood on guard there when Theresa was in 
the cage, but Herbert was lying in the 
hospital ill. Since Theresa had left, the 
exhibition of Una had been discontinued, 
though it was still advertised, and the pic- 
ture still displayed. Herbert had continued 
making the tigers leap, and then had taken 
his sister’s place with the king of the 
beasts. Now that Herbert was unable to 
do either, there would have been no ex- 
hibition of a human being playing with 
death, had not Theresa returned that day 
and volunteered to resume her former ré/e. 

Arthur Templer heard the voice of Mr. 
Poynter, and the hum of the spectators. 
He laid his hand on Mrs. Poynter’s shoulder. 

“Where is she?” he asked. 

She pointed to the cage with her thumb. 

Then his anger overmastered his judg- 
ment. He forgot, for the moment, the 
danger, in his resolve to arrest Theresa from 
proceeding further. 

“Let me see!” he said, impetuously. 

Mrs. Poynter stared, and raised her hands 
in dismay. He thrust her aside with an 
expression of contempt, threw the door open, 
stepped in, and said shortly, in a tone of 
irritation, ‘Theresa! How can you? Come 
back instantly !” 

At his voice she started, and turned her 
head. She was standing, in her white dress, 





IN THE LION'S DEN. 


before Nero, who had owned her power. and 
was crouched in the furthest corner of the 
cage. 

When she saw him she turned as white 
as her robe, and trembled. 

At the same moment all Mr. Templer’s 
courage failed him. Now, there rushed over 
him a consciousness of the peril into which 
he had run. The great lion had seen him; 
it half rose, then crouched, and drew itself 
back, with its moon-like eyes flashing on 
him. He was paralysed with fear. He 
neither tried to escape, nor uttered a cry, 
All power of motion seemed gone. Then, 
piercing his ears, his brain, he heard a cry! 
He saw the great beast leap—leap at him; 
yet he could not stir; he heard a confused 
sound in his ears, but whether the roar of 
the lion, or of the crowd, he did not know. 
He saw the spring—and then, he saw 
Theresa throw herself between him and the 
lion. 

The whole menagerie was filled with 
noise—women shrieking, men shouting ; the 
beasts in uproar also. Arthur Templer was 
as in a dream. He staggered back to the 
wall, and stood with wide eyes looking down 
at a white figure on the floor, and red rills 
staining the pure dress. 

“My God!” shouted Mr. Poynter, dash- 
ing up to the door. “ Wife! the red-hot 
iron—sharp !”’ 

“ Oh, my gracious ! what an acksidenk! It 
has been forgotten.” 

“Then she is dead past saving 

So, Miss Phyllis Browne became Mrs. 
Arthur Templer. 


1”? 


THE END 




















NEAR WOOTON. 


From a Drawing by AnTHUR LEMON 


IN THE NEW FOREST. 


PART II. 


At Beaulieu one is plunged into a dreamy, 
contemplative existence ; the little village 
looks half asleep ; it leads an old-world life, 
undisturbed by the bustle and hurry of the 
nineteenth century. It is as if the spell of 
the old Cistercian monks still lay upon the 
place, preserving it in a profound peace and 
quiet. 

This old abbey, one of the loveliest historic 
spots in England, is out of the way for the 
tourist. It is near no railway, no steamboat, 
the village contains no hotel. It can be 
reached by driving from Hythe, from Lynd- 
hurst, or Lymington ; and the approaches to 
it are all most beautiful. The Manor of 
Beaulieu is a rich, fertile valley, lying in the 
wide Beaulieu Heath, which stretches on 
each side of it, a great tract of forest land 
purple with heather. Some parts of the 
heath are planted with groves or long lines 
of fir trees, that in the distance make dark 
masses against the sky or the grey-blue hills 
of the Isle of Wight ; sometimes these firs 
border the road with thick woodland, and as 
you go by in the sunshine, their brown 
trunks gleam like silver. Across the open 
heath one sees the island continually pre- 
senting itself in a new loveliness of soft out- 
line ; and between lies the narrow, pale-blue 


streak of the Solent. The wind rushes wildly 
over this exposed land, and, despite its 
beauty the ground is poor, fit only for the 
growth of bracken or heather. But once 
within the boundary of Beaulieu Manor, and 
all is changed. The wind is gone, as by 
magic ; and within this sheltered valley lie 
rich pasture lands; and, down by the old 
abbey are warm sheltered places where figs 
and vines will grow. The meadows behind 
it, in the monks’ time, were vineyards. 

The little village is the more beautiful and 
in harmony with the history of the place by 
reason of its silent, old-world character ; but 
it is not friendly to the tourist. There used 
to be several inns in it, but they have been 
closed, all but one ; this is primitive enough, 
but it does just afford food and shelter in 
case of need, and there the horses can rest 
and have their corn. But in all probability 
this inn will also be closed soon, and then it 
will become somewhat difficult even for 
enterprising travellers to visit the abbey. 
The pleasantest way will be to go up the Exe 
in a small steam-yacht ; the river is exceed- 
ingly lovely. Driving from Hythe you come at 
once upon the old abbey itself ; the road from 
Lymington is through the village, and this is 
perhaps the most beautiful approach. Almost 
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immediately after passing through the gate 
of the boundary, the old palace may be seen 
down in the valley. Then it disappears, and 
soon the road, going downhill all the while, 
becomes the village street. There are a few 
cottages ; the inn, with an old tree standing 
outside it; then the road turns again and 
there is a beautiful bit —a line of old-fashioned 
buildings, with gabled roofs covered with old 
red tiles, all blurred and obscured . with 
golden lichen. These are the mill-house, its 
offices, and a cottage. Passing these, the 
river appears suddenly on each side ; and just 





Henry Scott, the second son of the late Duke 
of Buccleuch. The manor is settled upon 
him for life. 

The palace is the old abbot’s house ; above 
its doorway is an empty canopied niche 
where once stood the virgin, to whom was 
dedicated the monastery of Beaulieu. The 
house is still beautiful and dignified, although 
the windows are modernised, and there is a 
moat, and a turreted wall built by the second 
Duke of Montagu, who dreaded the possible 
danger of a French privateer landing in 
Beaulieu river. Doubtless, too, in the days 











BEAULIEU PULPIT. 


From a Drawing by ARTHUR LEMON. 


in front is the old water-gate of the abbey. 
[t is built of grey stone, and stands in a 
long piece of the old stone wall which has a 
heavy mass of ivy appearing above it; the 
roots are on the other side. The water-gate 
is roofed with old red tiles, like the mill- 
house, and this too is made most beautiful 
by the veil of grey and golden lichen. There 
are rooms inside the gate, and, doubtless, in 
the old days a porter lived here and kept 
watch through the narrow slits of windows. 
Now the gate stands open ; it is used as the 
entrance to the palace, the residence of Lord 


when the Duke of Montagu dwelt here, the 
wild state of the forest, overrun as it was 
with smugglers and deer-stealers, rendered 
such protection necessary. Nevertheless, the 
fosse and out-building have changed the cha- 
racter of the old abbot’s house, to the regret 
of those who are interested in these noble 
remains of the past. The turrets are used 
now as summer-houses; and the garden, 
lying within a curve of the shining river, and 
sheltered from the road by the sturdy piece 
of the old monks’ wall, is very charming. 

Between the abbot’s house and the ruins 


























NEAR STONY CROSS. 
From a Drawing by AnTHUR LEwoN. 


of the old abbey is now a lawn, where pale 
heads of pampas grass bow in the wind ; but 
there is some trace of a passage from what 
was once the sacristy, which probably com- 
municated with the abbot’s house. The 
refectory of the monks still stands, and is 
used as the parish church ; in 1746 some 
alterations were made in it, the roof was 
lowered and an ugly buttress was placed to 
support the south end. The fishponds lie 
most conveniently near, inside the circle of 
the old walls. Within the parish church 
there are one or two most interesting relics of 
the monks, although the general character of 
the building has long since been destroyed 
by paint and white-wash and modern deco- 
ration, some of it in barbarous taste. But 
there remains -the lovely old rostrum, from 
which the brethren, in turn, read from their 
precious manuscript volumes during the 
meals, It projects from the wall and is 
built of stone, its panels covered with rich 
flower traceries. It is entered by means of 
a wall-passage, which is not the least curious 
and beautiful part of it. The stairway is a 
long slant, built in the depth of the splendid, 
solid old wall; the side of it which is next 


the interior of the church is an open arcade, 
supported by a double row of black Purbeck 
marble pillars. The roof of this stairway is 
most curiously arched and ribbed, and as you 
look up it, forms a bewildering confusion of 
lines and curves. It is lighted by narrow, 
pointed slits, which now contain stained 
glass; the steps are shallow, very old and 
deeply worn in the centre by the feet of 
those who have gone up and down. It is 
a very narrow stair-case ; the monks, when 
they built it, did not propose to grow fat upon 
their life of contemplation, for only a slender 
figure could pass up here with any comfort. 
So imbued is this building now with the style 
and spirit of a nineteenth century parish 
church, that it takes a strong effort of the 
imagination to picture it as it once was, 
filled with monks dressed in the coarse white 
wovllen robes of the Cistercians, eating the 
simple meal at which, while the austere rules 
of the order were adhered to, no flesh was 
consumed ; while, from the beautiful rostrum 
one of them would read (perhaps from that 
legend of Buddha which they had in their 
library), his voice going out clear and strong 
beneath the high, pointed roof. 
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The walls of the cloisters stand, although 
their roof is gone: the corbels which carried 
it project, but nothing of it remains. But 
some of the pavement is to be seen, and the 
wall of the north alley is nearly perfect, its 
seven carols remaining intact. Here one 
may easily picture the white-robed monks, 
their feet bare, their heads and shoulders 
covered with the black scapulary, talking 
together ; here and there one, perhaps, seated 
alone, plunged in the profound reverie which 
the ancient ascetics called contemplation. 
But these Cistercians were men of active 
employments—men skilled in agriculture, 
gardening, wine-making; a branch of the 
great order of Benedictines (the first form of 
monasticism possible to the western tempera- 
ment, as it enforced exercise and occupation, 
as well as contemplation), the Cistercians at 
first were as austere and as energetic as St. 
Benedict himself could have wished. 

That the monks not only gave sanctuary, 
but were hospitable and charitable, is to be 
seen from the letter from Layton to Cromwell 
concerning Beaulieu :— 


“Pleaseth your Lordship to be advertised 
vesterdaie we resayved the Surrender of this 
Monastery. . . . Ther be Sanctuary men here 
for dett, felony, and murder, xxxij.; many of 
them aged, some very seke. They have all 
within iiij*., wyves and children, and dwellynge 
houses and ground, whereby the live with their 
famy lies.” 


These unfortunates “ verye lamentable de- 
clared”” that if sent to other “sayntuaryes,” 
they would be utterly “ undon,” and Layton 
added that he felt sure this would be the 
case. So that they must have received great 
kindness at the hands of the Cistercians. 

Fragments of the wall stand here and 
there, marking the extent of the abbey 
inclosure, which was about a square mile and 
a quarter. As curious as the walls them- 
selves are the great trees of ivy which have 
grown upon them, with enormous trunks, 
gnarled and twisted. 

The library of Beaulieu Abbey consisted 
of twelve manuscript volumes. One of these 
was the celebrated Damascenus de Gestis 
Barlaam eremite, et Josaphat regis, which 
was a rendering by 8. John Damascenus of 
one of the sacred books of the East. He 
stated that the story was told him by men 
who came from India. This “ religious 
romance” which is identical with the life of 
Buddha, recently familiarised to English 
readers by the Light of Asia, had a success 
which might be envied by our eminent 
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novelists of the present day, notwithstanding 
the wonders accomplished by printing. 

Outside, in the sun, there is something 
very bright upon the river—a vessel with 
two red flags and a white awning. Is some 
royal fugitive coming to claim sanctuary 
from the wise and gentle monks? No; we 
are in the nineteenth century, though every- 
thing in this scene seems to contradict it. 
That is a small steam-yacht belonging to 
Lord Henry Scott. It lies in the further 
bend of the river, which is curved here like 
an 8 written backwards. The beautiful old 
mill-house, its low-pointed roofs and build- 
ings full of innumerable shades of red and 
brown and grey, stands at the head of the 
lower bend of the 8. There is a perfect 
English sky overhead, toning from sapphire 
to pale grey, with great white and grey 
clouds sailing slowly across. The river is a 
slaty blue, yet brilliant, because of the 
constant ripple which keeps it full of light. 
Behind the yacht lies a thick bar of ultra- 
marine. The red flags and white awning of 
the yacht look vivid against the bluish trees 
full of gleams of light. The grass on the 
shore of the river bend is so bright in the 
sunshine that it is almost yellow. 

Turning round, there stands the old abbey 
a little way back in the meadow ; a mass of 
warm, rich, varied greys. Near the river 
are the fish ponds, still and shining in the 
sun. There are beds of water-lilies on their 
surface, with very large, clear flowers here 
and there among the leaves—those leaves 
that look such a cool green when lying flat 
upon the water, a blue grey in the shadow, so 
warm and sunny when the sun shines through 
them; and then, where the underneath 
turns up, they show a dark, reddish brown. 
The queen of flowers, the sacred bloom 
of the East ! it seems right that it should 
grow with vigour in this monastic solitude. 

Outside the Manor of Beaulieu are the 
Beaulieu Rails, a collection of cottages on 
holdings of land which were originally daring 
encroachinents of the forest. When the 
deer were in the forest, a number of lawless 
characters found it possible to make a living 
by stealing deer and ponies. With a piece 
of land to live on they could do very well. 
Two or three men could build a mud hut of 
a couple of rooms in a single night ; this 
was frequently done, and some of the old 
two-roomed mud huts are still to be seen 
about Sway and Shirley Commons, built up 
roughly in order to establish a certain right 
to the ground they stand on. In time these 
settlers assumed established rights ; and most 
of the small holdings in and round the 
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forest have been obtained in this way origin- 
ally. The Manor of Beaulieu was, being 
valuable, dealt with in royal fashion ; Henry 
VIII. simply took it away from the monks 
and gave it to Thomas Wriothesley. When 
the example is set, what wonder that lawless 
subjects follow it ? 

There is pony-stealing in the forest now ; 
many colts are turned out unmarked, and 
many are born in the forest of which the 
owners know nothing, so‘ that, for a man 
who understands the business, it is easy 
enough to catch some ponies that no one can 
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brown, smooth, large fly settles on them ; it 
remains motionless ; it cannot be startled or 
knocked off with the whip. These creatures 
are the cruel forest flies ; they have a pair of 
pincers with which they pinch up the horse’s 
skin and then they suck the blood. As they 
hold fast with these pincers, the whip will not 
unloose them ; if they are worried they crawl 
away a little, perhaps to get under the shelter 
of the harness. They are very handsome 
flies under a microscope ; but they are the 
horror of coachmen who have to bring horses 
into the forest who are strange to this 

















FOREST PONIES. 


From a Drawing by ArTuuR Lemon. 


identity and drive them off for sale at one of 
the forest fairs. 

One of the most characteristic scenes of 
the New Forest is to be seen on the day of 
its annual pony races. These are “for the 
purpose of improving the breed of ponies 
bred in the forest ;” they take place every 
August on Balmer Lawn, close to Brocken- 
hurst, the old Broceste of the Domesday 
Book. Brockenhurst is about five miles away 
across the forest ; it is visible from Beaulieu 
Heath. 

Driving over this highland, purple with 
heather, in the brilliant August sunshine, 
there is one trouble to be faced if the horses 
have any spirit and are not forest-bred. A 


torment. Sometimes a spirited carriage-horse 
will get so maddened that he will try to lie 
down to roll while in the shafts, and become 
perfectly unmanageable, unable to keep still 
an instant, from the intolerable irritation of 
these creatures. They can only live in the 
forest ; if you drive away from it they leave 
the horses and fly back. Sometimes coach- 
men have tried catching them and taking 
them to the horses beforehand, in the hope 
that they would geta little used to the pinch- 
ing, but the flies always die. But yet, on 
their own territory they are strong enough, 
and so numerous that sometimes one en- 
counters great swarms. 

The little forest ponies are not troubled 
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by the hundreds that. are worrying them ; 
those that have been trimmed and groomed 
for the racing look handsome, spirited little 
things. One pretty grey pony with a long 
sweeping tail and mane has won many a race 
on this course, and wins again to-day ; he has 
reigned for a long time as “ The King of the 
Forest ;’’ but now he belongs to a new owner 
and bears a new name. Another well-built 
pony is trimmed in quite a different style ; 
his mane is very short and his tail “docked” 
in defiance of the S.P.C.A. He belongs to 
a dealer and must needs present this fashion- 
able appearance. 

The winning-post is surrounded by a group 
of people who are really in earnest about 
the races ; on each side of it a small street 
is. created by the various shows which 
set up here for the day, and up and down 
this street, between the races, wanders an 
idle throng of peasants. It is the opinion of 
the natives of the New Forest that these 
races are far superior to the Derby, the 
principal reason for this preference being 
that the fun goes steadily on and waxes 
hotter as the day wanes. To an outsider 
the aspect of this primitive, old-world-looking 
dissipation is in itself very interesting. There 
is a great sobriety about it to all appearance ; 
the peasants wander slowly from one old- 
fashioned show to another ; there is nothing 
out of keeping with the lovely setting which 
surrounds the picture. But in the heart of 
it there is a fever of excitement, after all, 
which but ill accords with the placidity of 
the old forest. Heavy betting goes on in 
the group gathered round the winning-post ; 
some of the owners of the ponies, small 
farmers in the neighbourhood, will stake all 
they possess in the world upon a favourite— 
so that there is quite the air of a miniature 
Derby about the scene as the game little 
ponies come tearing past the winning-post, 
ridden in every conceivable fashion by their 
boy-jockeys. These are mostly country lads 
who have learned torideasa fish learns to swim, 
but not with quite the same natural elegance. 
Nowand again there is a regular jockey among 
them—one who has perhaps lost his chance 
of ridingin the large races by reason of some 
unprofessional trick—who will come down 
and ride here, and possibly make a hundred 
pounds or so. He is easily recognised among 
the others as soon as the ponies start, by his 
business-like style. The ponies themselves all 
look exceedingly trim ; they have been taken 
in for three months and the attention they 
receive converts them into wonderfully pretty 
little creatures. A herd of wild poniesis sure to 
be wandering about some part of the “Lawn” 
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and it seems hardly possible that they are of 
the same breed. There are plenty of dealers 
at these races ; and after the avowed “business 
of the afternoon is over the ponies are tried 
at hurdle-jumping for their benefit. The 
peasants begin to come in in larger numbers . 
later in the day when their work is over, a 
few soldiers coming over from Hurst Castle 
half a dozen of them in a little cart 
brought at full gallop over the rough ground 
by a sturdy little forest pony. These ponies 
can do a great deal of work and are much in 
request for butchers’ and greengrocers’ carts 
in London. And now and again some little 
beauties may be found among them ; dealers 
who go to the fairs at Ringwood and Lynd- 
hurst often pick out a couple that wil! make 
a pretty pair for a lady’s pony-carriage. All 
the well-to-do peasants in the forest speculate 
in them at some time or other. If they are 
clever or lucky they may give, perhaps, 
thirty shillings for a colt and sell him by and 
by for eighteen or twenty pounds. Wild, 
the ponies are a very picturesque feature of 
the forest. Constantly you come upon herds, 
and though most of them are not beautifully 
built, yet taken en masse, they look well, 
with their long, unkempt manes and tails. 
Before the fairs they are hunted by men on 
horseback ; and this forms a scene worthy of 
any painter of characteristic country life. 
Of course the ponies are not now wild in the 
sense of being ownerless ; they ought all to 
bear the brand of their proprietor. But they 
lead a life, while loose in the forest, as wild 
as that of their ancestors. Their origin is lost 
in obscurity. There is a tradition that they 
are the descendants of the Spanish horses 
which swam ashore from the disabled ships 
of the Armada; and the natives believe this 
firmly for the most part, although it seems 
to be wholly without foundation. 

The word “forest” is used in this district 
in its primitive sense of a wilderness or 
uncultivated tract of country. Much that 
is forest proper is simply rough land on 
which the cattle feed in wild, picturesque 
herds. Then there are the great “inclosures”’ 
which have been so sore a subject between 
the crown and the commoners ever since the 
days of William the Conqueror. But one 
great charm of this lovely part of England 
lies in its old-time relics. The road from 
Brockenhurst to Lyndhurst is described by 
the peasants as “the road where the big 
trees are.” Here one may see something of 
that natural-grown forest timber which is 
now a treasure in England, a rare beauty 
that speaks of the past. And the geologist, 
to whom a century-old tree is too young a 





























OUTSKIRTS OF BALMER LAWN. 


From a Drawing by ArtuuR Lemon. e 


thing to be of any interest, finds in the soil 
and shore of the New Forest a world of 
treasures. He may buy from some peasant 
or even perhaps pick up for himself, a trace 
of the existence of pre-historic man, or he 
may dig upon the sea-shore and become the 
happy possessor of a crocodile’s backbone, 
or of fossilised leaves of the cinnamon, fig, 
or fan-palm. Geologists know well the 
Bagshot, Barton and Headon beds, all of 
which are upon the New Forest coast. For 
one who understands the hieroglyphics of 
Nature, written upon these cliffs of Hamp- 
shire, where the sea is perpetually keeping 
them exposed to view, it is not difficult to 
form a picture of the appearance of this 
county in some of the long-past ages. 

The Lower Green Sand contains fossils of 
ammonites and nautili, which indicate the 
existence of a moderately deep sea. Upon 
the Upper Green Sand lies the great fold of 
chalk which forms a large tract in the centre 
of the county, dipping to north and south. 


The chalky strata lie in the form of an arch ; 


accumulating and becoming consolidated, it 
was elevated, became land, and was again 
depressed before the deposits of the Tertiary 
epoch began to rest upon it. Then, in the 
Middle-Eocene period, that which we call the 
New Forest was washed again with water ; 
an inland sea rolled right up to the Wiltshire 
hills, moulding with its waves their chalk 
flints into pebbles. At Bournemouth, in the 
lower Bagshot beds, numerous traces have 
been found of flora of a tropical character. 
And the Hordle cliffs show clear marks of 
tropical life during the tertiary epoch. 
Hordle is a large scattered parish, without 
any central village street. A new vicarage 
and a new church stand isolated and exposed 
to the strong sea-winds ; the old churchyard, 
which once was the centre of the parish, is 
now being eaten away by the steady en- 
croachments of the sea. This constant fret- 
ting and wearing of the shore which goes on 
so unceasingly on this coast, keeps the field 
continually fresh for the geologist. A lane 
leads from the cross-roads where stand the 
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A FOREST PATH 


From a Drawing by AnthuUR Lemon. 


village inn and post-office, to that part of 
Hordle Cliffs where the great crocodile bed 
commences. As you drive down, a valley 
opens to the right across which you get a 
lovely glimpse of the sea. That is Mead 
End, and from there to Barton and to Hordle 
are traces of the great river where, under a 
fierce tropical sun, the alligator and crocodile 
moved, or lay basking in the heat in the 





reed-beds. Pines 
grew near the river 
banks and dropped 
their cones _ into 
the warm, muddy 
waters ; and groves 
of palms _ stood, 
spreading their 
large leaves, as 
they stand now 
beside the Nile. 

Just below Hor- 
dle House there is 
a ladder by which 
to clamber down 
the steep cliff to 
the beach. Close 
to it an old boat 
has been placed on 
end on the shore 
under the shelter 
of the cliff, and a 
seat put within it. 
Here one may sit 
and look across to 
the Needles, and 
watch the ships go 
by, with a con- 
tented sense that 
this is one of the 
pleasantest spots in 
England. When 
the foundations 
were dug to plant 
the boat in firmly, 
the workmen found 
a great crocodile 
back-bone—so that 
here, where we sit 
and feel the keen, 
fresh sea air, was 
once the tepid palm- 
fringed river with 
its rich, luxuriant 
vegetation, its 
swarms of _ sun- 
loving animal life. 
And change is still 
at work steadily 
and slowly ;° from 
Hordle to Milford, 
the sea devours the land unceasingly. 

Flint implements have been found in 
gravel beds near Bournemouth and South- 
ampton belonging to the Older Stone Period, 
and traces of the Neolithic Age are still to 
be found in different parts of the forest. 

From Hordle Cliff to Arnewood, or to Sway, 
is now disafforested, yet it has in it some 
lovely bits full of the true forest character. 














IN THE NEW FOREST. 


Wherever there is land left untilled it is all 
empurpled with heather. Between Hordle 
Vicarage and the church there is a stretch 
of fir woodland which is full of charm and 
colour. This part of the country is the old 
Ytene, the furzy district, and wherever it 
can get liberty to do so the gorse grows in 
great stretches. And gorse is a generous 
plant that will bloom all the year round ; if 
there is not the wide blaze of yellow colour, 
making the land glorious, then there are 
clusters of bloom that langh out from among 
the mass of green. 

At the margin of Arnewood Common lies 
the boundary line of the district which is 
now afforested. Wooton, the old Odetone 
of Domesday, lies to the left ; Sway to the 
right. Sway Common is treeless, but is 
covered with heather which in the summer 
gives it a beauty of its own. Here there are 
barrows, or “butts” as the foresters call 
them, most of which have been examined 
and found to contain merely charcoal and 
burnt earth. It is supposed by some 
authorities that part of these are Keltic 
and part West-Saxon. The forest contains 
a great number of these barrows, many of 
which have not been excavated. Sir Walter 
Scott opened some, but, much to the regret of 
those who have worked after him, left no 
account of his discoveries. There are the 
remains of Roman camps, of Roman grave- 
yards, and of Roman potteries. 

Examples of all the known kinds of 
Roman pottery discovered in the forest are 
to be seen in the British Museum. A great 
number of kilns have been found and opened 
since Mr. Bartlett attracted the attention 
of archeologists to the forest. The vessels 
found are those of ordinary daily use among 
the Romans, and none are quite perfect ; it 
would seem that they are all refuse, con- 
sidered unfit for sale. They principally con- 
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sist of hard, dark slate-coloured ware, and 
have on them no figures or devices, except 
circles, lines, or dots burnt in with white 
pigment, or indented with a tool. Many are 
still called “‘thumb-pots,” the sides being in- 
dented with the potter’s thumb, and sometimes 
apparently with a smooth stone. Although 
this pottery is of the commonest character, 
and thrown aside by the potter because of 
its imperfections, there is the true beauty 
of artistic work in it. It is very noticeable, 
too, that no two vessels are alike. The work- 
man was an artist, and able to mould his 
material according to his fancy ; it is plain 
that he was fettered by no pattern. 

Near Brockenhurst there are some potteries 
at work. It is curious to see the potters 
turning out an endless succession of flower- 
pots, all alike. Ask one of them if he has 
ever made a flower-pot in imitation, let us say, 
of a basket. Yes, he will probably answer, 
he has; it was from a French pattern, and 
he could make one if he had a pattern. But 
he could not imagine making anything with- 
out a pattern ; having got one, then he would 
be willing to go on making duplicates for 
the rest of his life. The kilns are here ; the 
wood is here, which, long centuries ago, 
brought the potter into the forest, that he 
might have the fuel at hand to fire them. 
But the spirit is gone ; instead of artists we 
have machines, and instead of every drinking- 
cup and flower-pot being a thing of character 
and beauty, we have them turned out by the 
hundred, all alike. 

In different parts of the forest Roman 
vessels have been found with coins of 
Victorinus, which enables the date of the 
potteries to be roughly guessed. It seems 
as if the works were gradually deserted 
as the population withdrew. If there had 
been any sudden removal there might have 
remained some richer treasures. 

MasBet COoLLins. 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By Hucu Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
““] CANNOT LIVE THIS LIFE!” 


EATRICE was at Munich. 
Munich, that city for its 
size, perhaps, the most 
regal capital in Europe. 


Munich, with its fair 
streets, noble statues, 
palaces old and new, 





_ libraries, museums, art 
galleries, and fast fleeting reputation for 
cheap living. Munich, which stands boldly 
out on a barren plain, no doubt feeling it 
has little which it need be ashamed to show 
to the world, except perhaps the vagaries 
of the eccentric being its king. 

Beatrice never quite knew what induced 
her to choose the capital of Bavaria for her 
resting-place. Honestly, when she wrote 
from London to her uncles, she had not 
settled whither to wend her way. She might 
then just as likely have gone to Paris, 
Brussels, Vienna, or Berlin, as to Munich. 

She fixed on Germany for various reasons. 
She had that feeling, which justly or unjustly, 
is common to most English people, that an 
unprotected and not unattractive woman is 
more free from annoyance in a German than 
in a French town. She also fancied she 
knew the German language better than she 
knew French. The scientific severity of the 
great Teutonic tongue had always charmed 
her. She had studied it deeply. She could 
read it in its classic forms with a certain 
amount of facility. She believed she could 
speak it well enough for the purposes of 
ordinary conversation. Alas! she was but 


one of the many who, when gutturals, com- 
pound words, and divisible participles are 
flying about like hail, find what a fraud is 
the boasted phonetic spelling, and what an 
age it takes to feel at one’s ease amid the 
elephantine gambols of the unwieldy lan- 





guage. Nevertheless for the above and other 
reasons she chose Germany. 

As the party had left Blacktown provided 
with no travelling indispensables, except the 
most important of all, money, many purchases 
had to be made in London. All were, how- 
ever, made in time to catch the evening train 
to Dover, and that night Beatrice and her 
charges crossed the Channel. Then it seemed 
to her she was once more able to breathe. 
In London she had been haunted by the 
dread that Hervey would follow and find her. 
Once out of England she felt safe. 

Be it understood that Beatrice was not 
flying from the shame which a revelation of 
her foolish marriage and subsequent act of 
deception, would entail ; although she would 
willingly have paid a large yearly sum, so 
long as her husband left her in peace and 
kept the secret. Gladly would she have made 
some arrangement which ‘would spare her 
pride the mortification of her being known as 
the wife of a felon. Gladly would she have 
done all in her power to save her father, her 
uncles, and such friends as she had, the pain 
they must feel when all was revealed. Yet 
it was not on this account she fled. Her one 
aim was to save the child from the man who 
was his father. 

She believed he could legally claim her 
boy. She knew he was villain enough to 
take him by force or fraud if the chance oc- 
curred. The moment Harry was in Hervey’s 
hands: she saw she would be at his mercy. 
She would be forced to submit to any con- 
ditions, howsoever exacting and humiliating, 
in order to regain possession of the one thing 
which was left her, the one thing she could 
love, or was permitted to love. Flight gave 
her a respite ; gave her time for consideration. 
It was the simplest and easiest way out of 
the difficulty. So she decided upon it. 

Once out of England they travelled by 
easy stages, and eventually reached their 
destination—Munich. The city on inspection 
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seemed as suited as any other to Beatrice’s 
needs, so she hired a furnished flat, engaged 
a good-tempered, handy Bavarian servant, 
and settled down to that quiet calm life 
which she had in her letters to the Talberts 
described herself as living. 

These letters were sent under cover to a 
friend of Mrs. Miller’s, who posted them in 
London. As English stationery can be pro- 
cured on the Continent as easily as everything 
else that is English, the letters conveyed no 
information which could be used to discover 
the retreat. Beatrice dreaded sending them ; 
she feared that some unforeseen slip con- 
nected with them might disclose her abode. 
But it seemed so unkind not to let her 
uncles know she was alive and well. She 
did not write to her father. She fancied her 
proceedings would not trouble him much, and 
felt sure that any letter sent to him would 
run the gauntlet of Lady Clauson’s unkind 
comments. She trusted to Horace and 
Herbert to let him know all that they knew. 

Beatrice made few, if any, chance acquaint- 
ances. Some people never do. Just as there 
are men whom other men never think of 
asking for a cigar-light, so are there women 
to whom other women do not make the first 
advances. Beatrice with her reserved but 
polite manner, classical features and distin- 
guished bearing no doubt conveyed the idea 
that she was a state not to be encroached 
upon without the passport of an introduction. 

So for society she had her boy and her 
faithful slave, Mrs. Miller. 

However much a mother may love her 
child, she is not blamed if she finds that his 
constant company does not give all the plea- 
sure the world can give. However faithful 
and intelligent a servant may be, the mistress 
may with a clear conscience look beyond her 
for a companion. 

So Beatrice’s life grew once more dismal 
and colourless. So much so, that under its 
present conditions the late life at Hazlewood 
House, when contrasted with it, seemed a 
wild round of variety and dissipation. 

She had her books and her music, but she 
had no one with whom to discuss the books, 
no one to listen to her music. She took 
lessons in painting from one of the thousand 
artists in the great art-centre, Munich, but 
this was but an aid to kill time, and un- 
broken with any ambitious aim. She had 
her thoughts. These she shunned as much 
as possible. It seemed to her that there was 
nothing upon which she could look back with 
pleasure, nothing to which she could look 
forward with hope. She often recalled Car- 
ruthers’s assertion that in spite of manner, 


she must have some dream of happiness, and 
she sighed as she thought that now less than 
ever did life show any joy of which she even 
dared to dream. 

Beatrice was sitting one afternoon in the 
room she called her studio. She was alone 
and in deep thought. She had just finished 
one of her periodical letters to her uncles. 
It was lying near her, directed but not sealed. 
Beatrice was wrestling with the temptation 
of sending a message to Frank. She could 
not bear to picture him thinking her cold 
and heartless. Should she add a line to her 
letter? Should she even write him a letter? 
But what could she say to him? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing! Besides, provided he 
had not yet learned the truth, the most con- 
ventional message from her would raise hopes 
never to be realised. Poor Frank! why did 
he learn to love her? Why did she love 
him? No, not that! She was happy that 
she loved him ; that she had found the power 
of loving and trusting still hers. Yes, hope- 
less as such love was, she rejoiced that she 
could love such a man as Frank. But no 
word, no message must be sent. 

“Tt is a part of the price I must pay for 
my folly,’ she said as she sealed her letter. 
Her eyes were full of tears as she did so. 
Mrs. Miller entered and saw her emotion. 

“ My sweet, my dear,” she said ; “ what is 
it? There is no fresh trouble?” 

“None, the old one is enough,” said. 
Beatrice. Mrs. Miller looked at her 
solicitously. 

“ You are thinking of the man who loves 
you?” she said soothingly. 

“Yes,” said Beatrice with recovered com- 
posure. “Yes, I am thinking that I may 
have wrecked his life as well as my own.” 

“No, no, my poor dear. It will come right. 
You will be happy—he will be happy.” 

Beatrice smiled a hopeless smile. 

“Tt will be—it is written,” continued 
Mrs. Miller. ‘“ Nothing can change it. God’s 
arm is not shortened. His purpose 5 

Beatrice checked her sternly. Since Sarah's 
outbreak in the train all signs of fanaticism 
had been at once repressed by Beatrice. “ My 
letter is ready,” she said ; ‘“‘take it and direct. 
it to your friend. There are envelopes.” 

Sarah glanced at her mistress, who was 
once more deep in thought. She took two 
envelopes and also a stray half sheet of note- 
paper. Then she went into another room 
and hastily writing a few words on the paper 
placed it in an envelope, addressed it, and in- 
closed it, with Beatrice’s letter, in the packet 
which was to go to her friend in London. 

Beatrice resumed her painful train of 
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Writing home had made her feel 
It was now May; nearly 


thought. 
utterly wretched. 
five months had she been living this dreary 
life, and keeping every one in ignorance as to 


where she was. How much longer must it 
go ont She could, of course, leave Munich 
whenever she thought fit, but every other 
place would be just as dreary to her. 
Locality matters little when a sea of trouble 
surrounds one. Let a man count up his 
happiest days and he will find the place in 
which he spent them contributed not much 
to their happiness. Beatrice, who was now 
somewhere about twenty-three, had most 
certainly a right to expect some happy days 
in this world. 

She began to ask herself the questions 
which had recently been framing themselves 
in her mind. Had she after all acted in the 
wisest way? Was her life to be quite 
marred by that one act of folly? If she 
turned and firmly grasped her nettle, would 
the sting be fatal, or even more than she 
could bear? She was, like most of us, a 
blending of contradictions. She was wise 
and foolish; brave and timid; proud and 
humble, as pressure of circumstances forced 
her to be. She began to loathe this hiding, 
this shrinking into corners. Could she nerve 
herself to come forth and face the worst ? 

What was the worst? The worst was her 
dread of losing her child. What if she 
wrote to Horace and Herbert and told them 
everything, begged them to forgive the 
harmless deceit which she had practised ; 
intreated them to see this man and make 
such terms as they could? Might she not, 
when they had assured her security and 
peace, face such scorn as the world would 
throw her? 

Then she began to wonder if Hervey had 
revealed the truth? If her father, Lady 
Clauson—here she shuddered—her uncles 
knew that she was this man’s wife. Although 
she had just been resolving to make it known 
to them, the thought of their being in pos- 
session of the knowledge was horrible to her. 
Yet all this while they might have known 
it—might have heard it from Hervey’s lips. 
This thought half maddened her. She must 
learn if it was so. 

She thought regretfully of that peaceful 
life at Hazlewood House. Horace and Her- 
bert’s little womanish ways seemed part and 
parcel of the pleasant home. She thought of 
old Whittaker, of William Giles, of the other 
servants. She thought, with a pang of 
deeper regret, of Sylvanus Mordle, who had 
also found in her the woman he could love. 
She even thought of young Purton’s well- 
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meant but unsophisticated advances. Then, 
of course, she thought of Carruthers—thought 
of him more than of all. 

And Frank? Did Frank know, and if so 
what did he think of her? Or, when he 
knew, what would he think of her? Did he, 
would he, curse her very memory? Ah, so 
far as her love was concerned there could be 
no hope for better days ! 

At this juncture Beatrice broke down, just 
as she had broken down when she refused 
Frank’s love. She laid her head on the 
table and sobbed bitterly. Sarah returning 
from posting her letter found her so, and of 
course knelt beside her, cried with her, and 
soothed her. 

“1 cannot live this life!”’ sobbed Beatrice. 
“T cannot live it longer !” 

“‘ My pretty dear! my poor darling!” said 
the woman, her hard features transfigured 
by pity, and smoothing the girl’s brown hair 
as a mother might have done. 

“TI can bear it no longer,” said Beatrice. 
*‘T will write and tell them all. Tell them 
how I have been wronged—how I have 
wronged them. No,” she exclaimed, starting 
to her feet, “I cannot do it. There must be 
other means. He is mercenary. Oh, I will 
give him all if he will keep silent and leave 
me in peace—leave me and the boy in peace.” 

“Let me go to England and see him,” said 
Sarah. 

“You!” Beatrice started at the idea. 

“Yes. Let me go. He is a wicked man 
but he can do me no harm. Oh, my dear 
mistress, let me go. I can hear what he 
wants—make him promise and put that 
down in writing. Let me do this for you, 
my dear. By the love I bear you I ask it.” 

“ How could you find him?” 

“He is sure to be in London. If not 
there’s those who can tell me where to find 
him. Say I may go. Let me go today—- 
to-morrow.” 

Beatrice mused. After all, the suggestion 
did not seem so absurd. Sarah was by no 
means a fool. She could travel to England 
alone perfectly well. She could hear what 
this man asked now. Why should she not 
let her go? 

Mrs. Miller seemed on thorns of suspense. 
“Say I may go,” she whispered. 

“T will think. I will tell you by and by. 
Send my boy to me, I will think with him 
in my arms.” 

So the “shorn lamb,” as he was now 
called, came to his mother, and all the after- 
noon Beatrice considered Mrs, Miller’s pro- 
posal. The more she considered the more 
inclined she felt to give it her countenance. 
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In the evening she told her she might go. 
She gave her many instructions which were 
not to be exceeded. She was to find Hervey 
and hear his demands. She was to be firm, 
and above all have it clearly understood that 
he must sign a deed of separation, in which 
he relinquished all claim to the boy. Mrs. 
Miller nodded grimly. She was not likely 
to err on the side of mercy. 

“Take plenty of money,” said Beatrice. 
“Give him money if he asks for it. Make 
him understand that I have not concealed 
myself to save my money. That he can 
always have.” 

So it was arranged. Fully one half of 
that night was spent by Mrs. Miller on her 
knees. She was alone—Harry slept with 
his mother as often as with. his nurse—so 
she could offer up her wild prayers without 
interruption. If ever a fanatic wrestled with 
the Supreme Being in prayer it was Sarah 
Miller that night. For what did she pray? 
Perhaps it is as well not to ask, but to be 
contented with the assurance that she prayed 
for Beatrice’s happiness. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE MADONNA DI TEMPI, 


Beatrice’s letter, after having been pe- 
rused and commented upon by the Talberts, 
was sent on to Frank Carruthers. <A note 
from Herbert was inclosed with it. ‘You 
will see ’—he wrote—“ that this letter is as 
unsatisfactory as its predecessors. It gives 
us absolutely no information as to where she 
is or why she left us. Now that we are 
assured of her being well, and, we suppose, 
safe, our feeling about her prolonged and 
unexplained absence is more than regret—it 
is in fact serious annoyance. We find it 
quite a strain to answer inquiries about her 
without contradicting one another.” 

Naturally the envelope which bore Her- 
bert’s handwriting was the first opened by 
Carruthers, and of course he read Beatrice’s 
letter before he read Herbert’s. He searched 
the former in vain for his own name, little 
thinking how the writer had sat for a long 
time before she could bring herself to seal 
her letter without sending him a crumb of 
comfort. He then read Herbert’s commen- 
tary and smiled faintly as he drew a ludicrous 
picture of Horace and Herbert making 
counter statements to their friends. He 
mused a while, holding Beatrice’s letter in 
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his hand. Her fingers had touched that 
sheet of paper ; so he actually pressed it to 
his lips, and in doing so caught a faint 
lingering odour of what he remembered was 
her favourite perfume. It was clear that 
Mr. Carruthers’s disease was as rampant as 
ever, 

By and by he turned to see what else Fate 
had brought him. Nowadays Fate shoots 
many of her arrows from the General Post 
Office. Carruthers found among other letters 
one addressed in a woman’s handwriting, 
It had been sent to Oxford and at Oxford 
re-directed to London. He opened it care- 
lessly and found it contained a half sheet of 
note paper, on which was written ‘“‘ Remember 
your promise. Wait, oh, be patient and 
wait |” 

Carruthers threw it aside with a bitter 
smile. He well knew who was the writer. 
Wait! What was there to wait for? How- 
ever, the sight of those words brought back 
the memory of that strange nocturnal visit ; 
of the woman's earnest, even impassioned 
appeal to him, to “wait five, ten, twenty 
years for the one he loved.” Why should 
she write now and repeat the appeal? She 
who knew everything ; she who had accom- 
panied Beatrice and who was probably with 
her now. 

He could not get the memory of that 
strange creature with her dreary belief, yet 
unswerving faith as to his own future, from 
his mind. At the time the woman’s earnest- 
ness had impressed him more than -he cared 
to confess. Superstition is a quality to the 
possession of which no man of our time is 
willing to own, not even to himself. Yet 
nine men out of ten are superstitious. 

Carruthers told himself that such hope as 
he had gathered from Mrs. Miller’s words 
was simply gathered because he believed her 
to be in Beatrice’s confidence. Here he was 
wrong. It was the woman’s broad but ab- 
solute assertion, uttered with the passionate 
inspiration of a prophetess of old, that 
happiness in this world awaited him and 
Beatrice, which had been of aid to him in his 
trouble. If faith can move stubborn moun- 
tains, why not a heart which is willing enough 
to move in a particular direction ? 

And now this woman repeated her message, 
and, as Carruthers read the letter, told him 
his case was no more hopeless than it was 
months ago. 

He took the note which he had crumpled 
up and tossed away ; he spread it out and 
read it again. He found, moreover, that it 

yas written on paper similar to that used by 
Beatrice, and upon turning it over he saw on 
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the back a few words in pencil. They were 
written so faintly that he had to carry the 
note to a strong light in order to decipher 
them. 

The words were “ Madonna di Tempi,” 
and to the best of his belief, as experts say 
when giving evidence, the handwriting was 
Beatrice’s. 

What did the words mean, and how far 
would they aid him in finding Beatrice? He 
soon settled in his mind that Madonna di 
Tempi must be the name of a picture. But 
what picture? Where was it to be found ? 

Of course it did not follow that supposing 
he could ascertain all about this picture, 
which might or might not be a world-famed 
one, that he would find Beatrice near it. 
Nevertheless the clue was worth following. 
He would have followed a finer clue than 
this to the end of the world on the chance 
of its leading him to Beatrice. So he 
at once set about the task of getting inform- 
ation, if information could be got, respecting 
a picture called the Madonna di Tempi. He 
hoped, but his hopes were not very strong. 
Indeed, he could not help comparing his case 
to that of the fair Saracen’s, who found her 
lover by the aid of two words. Yet she was 
better off than he was. She at least had 
the name of a place for one of her talismanic 
words. He had the name of what he 
supposed to be a picture ; nothing more. 

Mr. Carruthers was not one of the inner 
circle of art worshippers. His sallet, his 
sturm und drang, his emotional days, were 
well over before the era of blue and white 
china. He had no rhapsodies, written or 
spoken, to arise hereafter and prick his con- 
science. He had not bowed his knee to the 
intense, nor sacrificed on the altar of the 
incomprehensible. He was fond of pictures 
as pictures, and was bold enough to say he 
liked what he did like and that he disliked 
what he did dislike. Hence it will be at 
once seen that his opinion was worth nothing 
to any one except himself. 

Having found the knowledge not indispens- 
able, he could not, like many men, check off 
on his fingers the principal productions of 
the grand old masters and name the spot of 
earth on which each one could be found. 
But like the man, who, when challenged to 
fight, replied “I can’t fight myself, but I 
have a little friend who can,” and forthwith 
struck down his challenger with a short, 
stout poker, Mr. Carruthers, if he did not 
know these things himself, had a friend who 
knew. 

This friend was a Mr. Burnett, a recog- 
nised art authority. Now it is an accepted 
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truth that an art authority is born, not made; 
at least no one has yet discovered the method 
of manufacture. He steals upon the world 
full grown, the great mother Art’s exponent. 
He is recognised. He is kind and benignant. 
He takes our hands and guides us, shows us 
what to praise and what to blame. We are 
grateful, and, if we are rich, regulate our 
purchases according to his word. 

Frank found Mr. Burnett at his rooms, 
writing—critiques on the recently opened 
exhibitions most likely. Burnett was a tall 
man, at least six feet high. He was portly 
and filled his round-backed study chair most 
thoroughly. His face was round and cleanly 
shaved. He was slightly bald. His eyes 
were blue and looked at you in a way which 
gave promise of humour. Taking him alto- 
gether he was the last man whom, judging 
by his writings and renown, you would have 
expected to be Mr. Burnett, and a certain 
artist who, objecting to some of his views, 
spoke of him as an “emaciated apostle of 
estheticism,” could not have enjoyed his 
personal acquaintance. 

“Why, Carruthers!” he said, in a soft 
but rich voice. “So it is. I haven’t seen 
you for an age. Sit down, my dear fellow. 
Have a smoke ?” 

He pushed across the cigar box. The 
cigar box or its substitute the cigarette box 
is in the social transactions of modern life 
rapidly taking the place once filled by the 
snuff box of our respected ancestors. 

“Got a book coming out,” continued 
Burnett. “ Your publisher told me about it. 
They expect great things of it. Don’t know 
that you ought to build on that. Oh yes, 
my dear Carruthers,”—Frank was about to 
speak— ‘of course I'll do anything I can for 
you. I am afraid it won’t be much. But 
I think it’s better to let every tub stand on 
its own bottom. If this thing be of ‘ 

Here Carruthers managed to slip in a word. 
“ 1 didn’t know I'd asked you to do anything.” 

“ But you're going to. A man who turns 
up after a long absence always comes to ask 
for something. I was only anticipating 
your request. I always consent beforehand 
when I can. Every one has to consent to do 
what he’s asked. It shows much greater 
delicacy to forestall the demand.” 

“ At any rate I didn’t come to talk about 
my book.” 

“Impossible, my dear Carruthers! <A 
first book, and not want to talk about it! 
Is modesty not yet extinct? Do talk about 
it—it’s unnatural not to do so.” 

“ Confound it!” said Carruthers. 
you listen? I came to ask af 
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“ I knew you came to ask something ; ; my 
grief is that I did not guess what.” 

“You know a great deal about pictures, 
don’t you?” said Carruthers not noticing 
the interruption. 

Burnett wheeled round and looked at his 
friend. His eyes twinkled. “Ah, my dear 
Carruthers, there you have me. That is a 
question I ask myself day and night. Do I 
know a great deal about pictures? In con- 
fidence, my life would be happier if I could 
answer that question. My good fellow, the 
spectre, the Frankenstein that haunts my 
existence is the dread that some day I shall 
laud a work to the skies and find too late, 
too late, that it is a bad copy. This, Car- 
ruthers, is an anxiety you will be ever spared. 
Answer your own question for me and you 
will make me a happier man.” 

Frank laughed. “Well, you’re supposed 
to know a great deal.” 

“That is a much better way of putting it. 
Ican answer that without outraging modesty. 
Supposing then that I am supposed to know 
—what follows?” 

“T want to 

“My dear Carruthers, my question was 
one of those interpolated phrases which an 
orator uses for the purpose of answering 
himself. I know perfectly well what you 
want. You have bought in a shop in some 
back slum, or, it may be, at a sale, a piece of 
old canvas or copper covered with certain 
pigments. You have bought it for a song. 
You have taken it home, looked at it in 
every light ; you have wetted your fingers 
and rubbed them over portions of your pur- 
chase, and have found hidden beauties. You 
have looked through a magnifying glass and 
tried to find a signature. Now don’t inter- 
rupt me, my dear fellow, I know the whole 
process. Belief as to the enormous value 
of your purchase has grown upon you, but 
you are not quite satisfied, so you have come 
to show it to me, and at this moment a cab 
is standing at my door with your picture in 
it. Don’t bother to carry it up. If you 
insist upon my looking at it just go down 
and hold it up ; I'll look out of window.” 

“T didn’t come in a cab,” said Carruthers. 

“ Ah, then its too large to bring to me. 
So much the worse for you, Carruthers. It’s 
in your rooms of course, resting on a chair, 
in a strong light. Oh, yes, I'll look round 
some morning. You. generally smoke good 
cigars and J suppose keep a drink handy. 
Don’t apologise for troubling me. It will 
be no trouble. But about the picture ; put 
it in your bedroom with its face to the wall. 
I needn’t look at it. I can give you my 


” 
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opinion without seeing it. 


I assure you it 
is not genuine, my dear Carruthers—they 
never are. 

“As I have not bought any picture—” 
began Carruthers. 

“Qh, it’s one you're going to buy, is it? 
Do you know, my dear Carruthers, I should 


be careful if I were you. I wouldn't go 
beyond five pounds unless it is a Titian, a 
Guido, a Raphael, or a Murillo. Then you 
might go to seven. Seven pounds is a nice 
limit for a picture buyer. I know a man 
who got together a charming gallery of old 
masters on a seven pound limit. Funny 
thing too, he had several genuine works 
in it.” 

“ Lucky man!” said Frank who began to 
see that he must let his friend go to the 
length of his tether. Mr. Burnett was not 
a rapid speaker but a continuous and a sus- 
tained one. He was one of those men whose 
words flow out so softly, so richly and so 
pleasantly that it seems sacrilege to stop 
them. 

“I don’t see the luck, my dear Carruthers, 
His pictures cost him seven pounds apiece 
and would no doubt sell for seven pounds 
apiece. Of course it never occurred to you 
that a picture to fetch money must be more 
than genuine. It must have a pedigree. A 
picture without a pedigree is as worthless as 
a princess without one. A picture with a 
pedigree sells for heaven knows what, al- 
though it isn’t genuine. My dear fellow, I 
know a man who gave twenty-two thousand 
pounds for a couple of pictures. They were 
bought abroad for six thousand, sent over in 
a special steamer. My friend heard about 
them and being afraid some one would fore- 
stall him went down to Dover to meet them. 
He gave a cheque for the money without 
even unscrewing the cases. What do you 
think of that?” 

“The dealer guaranteed the pictures, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“ Guaranteed ! How simple you are, Car- 
ruthers! Who can guarantee a_ picture 
except the artist who painted it? No, he 
guaranteed that the cases contained two pic- 
tures which had hung in a nobleman’s resi- 
dence in a certain place, and which had 
formerly hung in another place, and which 
had belonged to so and so, and which were 
the two identical pictures mentioned by 
Horace Walpole or somebody else, as two 
of the finest examples of a certain artist, and 
so back and back. There was an unbroken 
pedigree. Well, my dear Carruthers, I was 
present when my friend opened the cases. 
That was because I knew the pictures and 
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could assure him he had the right ones. I 
had, of course, seen them before, and when 
first I saw them I knew I had the advantage 
of the reputed artist—he never saw them.” 

“ You told your friend so of course.” 

“Certainly not. Who am I to dispute 
the verdict of those who went before me? 
The pictures were established, my dear 
fellow. Besides my friend had a very good 
bargain. If his collection is ever sold they 
they will fetch thirty thousand. But I'd 
stick to the seven pound limit if I were you. 
And now about this picture you want to 
buy?” 

“ | haven’t the slightest intention of buying 
any picture.” 

“ My dear Carruthers. I hope I haven't 
deterred you. I hope I have not nipped the 
incipient bud of art love.” 

“T say, Burnett,” said Frank growing 
desperate. “If you'd only condescend to 
listen—”’ 

“Listen!” said Burnett with mock re- 
proach, “‘ my dear fellow, haven’t I listened 
to every word you have said. Haven’t I tried 
to counsel you to the best of my ability? 
Well. go on!” 

“Do you know any picture called the 
Madonna di Tempi?” asked Carruthers 
hastily, and happy to get the question out 
at last. 

“ A picture called the Madonna di Tempi,” 
echoed Burnett. “That’s a good broad order, 


’ 


Carruthers. Now, who may that picture 
be by? An artist’s name might aid my 


memory.” 

“If I knew the artist’s name I shouldn’t 
come bothering you. I should get my in- 
formation first hand from Pilkington’s dic- 
tionary or what book you use.” 

“No doubt you could. Any one can find 
information if he knows where to look for 
it. On that shelf you will find catalogues of 
all the European galleries. You can take 
them and look them through. About a week’s 
employment I should say.” 

“1 can’t spare the time,” said Frank. “ If 
you can’t tell me I will go and ask some one 
else. Only 1 thought you knew every 
picture in Europe.” 

Burnett’s eyes twinkled. He laid his hand 
on Frank’s arm. “ My dear Carruthers,” he 
said, “let me intreat you for your own sake 
not to go rushing about and proclaiming 
your ignorance of art matters. Let that 
secret be deposited with me alone. I will 
guard it reverently.” 

“Tell me where the picture is.” Said 
Frank. 


Burnett stretched out his arm and took 
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a book off a shelf. 
as follows :— 

“ Both in tone and execution this beautiful 
work is closely allied tothe celebrated Madonna 
of the House of Orleans. The colours are laid 
on thinly with a somewhat fuller impasto in 
the whitish light. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more glossy finish united to more 
subtle modelling, or greater purity of colours 
of the richest tinge and most dazzling bright- 
ness. It is characterised by plump form, 
soft blending and spare impaste of flesh, 
bathed in vapour, and made transparent by 
delicate glazes. It is a true touch of nature 
which makes the mother accompany the em- 
brace with a look of tender affection, while 
the child receives the caress more mechani- 
cally and gazes straight out of the picture?” 

“There, my dear Carruthers, do you recog- 
nise it? Is that your picture?” 

Frank fell into the humour. “It must 
be,” he said, gravely. “The plump form: the 
spare impast, the bath of vapour. There 
cannot be two such. But set my doubts at 
rest.”” 

“ Ah, yes. I see it is called the Madonna 
di Tempi. Painted by Raphael. You have 
heard of Raphael, Carruthers ?” 

“ Where is it?” asked Frank quickly. 

“It is in the Old Pinakothek.” 

“In the what?” 

“My dear Carruthers, how ignorant you 
are. I thought you studied Greek at Ox- . 
ford—Pinakothek is derived from a Greek 
word—” 

“I know all that, but where is it?” 

“My dear Carruthers, you asked me 
what, not where. I was answering your 
question.” 

“ But where is it!” 

“ Your ignorance is deplorable. The Old 
Pinakothek is in Munich. Munich you may 
know is the capital of-—” 

Frank jumped up, feeling he had been 
tormented long enough. “Thank vou,” he 
said, “I am so much obliged.” 

“Not going, Carruthers ! 
and have a chat. Tell me all about your 
book. You must be dying to tell me all.” 

“No I’m not. I must go now. Goodbye.” 

“ But where are you going?” 

“The words you read have fired me. I 
am going to Munich to see the Madonna di 
Temp. And before Mr. Burnett could get 
out another question Carruthers was gone. 

The smallest slips ruin the most cleverly 
devised schemes. The omission or the addi- 
tion on a bill of exchange of a simple mark 
called a “tick,” sent Messrs. Bidwell and 
Co. into retirement at the country’s expense 


He opened it and read 


Oh, sit down 
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instead of enjoying the fat of a foreign land 
at the cost of the old lady of Threadneedle 
Street. An act of Beatrice’s, that of pen- 
cilling down in an idle moment the title of a 
picture which had struck her fancy, brought 
Mr. Carruthers in hot haste to her hiding- 
place. Fate is turned by a feather ! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST, 


CARRUTHERS reached Munich late at night. 
He went straight to that comfortable hotel 
the “Four Seasons,” and, feeling that the 
hour was too late to begin his researches, 
supped and went to bed. In spite of his 
excitement at the thought of being in the 
same town as Beatrice, he slept soundly. 
Man is but mortal, and after travelling as 
fast as is possible from London to Munich, it 
takes a great deal to spoil a night’s rest. So 
in the morning Carruthers arose refreshed 
and eager to begin the quest. 

But how to begin it? He was not even 
sure that its object was in Munich. Because 
she had written down the name of a picture 
it did not follow she was near that work of 
art. She might only have paid Munich a 
* flying visit—might now be miles and miles 
away. He grew very despondent as he 
realised the slender, fragile nature of the 
clue which he had so impetuously taken up 
and followed. Nevertheless he vowed he 
would not leave Munich until he felt sure it 
did not harbour the fugitives. 

He stepped through the swinging doors of 
his hotel, and stood in the broad Maximillians- 
Strasse. He hesitated, uncertain what to do, 
which way to turn. So far as he could see, 
his only chance of finding Beatrice was meet- 
ing her in the public streets ; his only plan 
was to walk about those streets until he met 
her. At any rate he would do nothing but 
this for the next few days. If unsuccessful 
he would then think whether he could apply 
to such persons as might be able to tell him 
what strangers were living in Munich. 

He turned to the right, went across the 
Platz, and into the fair Ludwig-Strasse. He 
walked on with palaces on either hand until 
he came to the gate of victory. Preoccupied 
as Mr. Carruthers was, the number of mag- 
nificent buildings he passed greatly impressed 
him. However, he deferred his admiration 
until happier times. 

A kind of superstition made him think it 
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well to see the picture which had brought 
him so far. He inquired the way to the Old 
Pinakothek, and upon arriving there sought 
for and found the Madonna di Tempi. He 
stood for a long time contemplating it, not 
because he so much admired it as in the hope 
that fate might bring Beatrice to his side. 
She did not come, so he bade the Madonna 
adieu, and after having run quickly through 
the large rooms and cabinets in the hope of 
encountering Beatrice, he left the building 
wishing that the living masterpiece he sought 
was as easy to find as that of the dead 
artist. 

Keeping to what seemed the principal and 
most populous streets he found himself once 
more in front of his hotel. He started off 
in an opposite direction, went down the 
broad Maximillians-Strasse. More palaces, 
more statues, but no Beatrice. At last he 
stood on the stone bridge which spans the 
shallow but rapid Isar. He stopped and 
looked at the curious artificial bed of smooth 
planks over which the river runs; and then 
he looked down into the little triangular 
pleasure-garden which lies between the two 
arms of the stream. 

In the garden, on one of the seats, intently 


engaged with a book, sat Beatrice. Her 
little boy was playing near her. It needed 


not the sight of the boy to assure Carruthers 
he was not mistaken. Like all lovers he 
told himself he would have known that 
graceful head, that perfect form at least a 


mile away. Yes, there was Beatrice! The 
Madonna had not led him astray. Had 


Carruthers been a Roman Catholic he might 
have shown his gratitude by the expenditure 
of pounds and pounds of wax candles. 

He stood for some time watching Beatrice. 
Now that he had found her, he trembled at 
his own act. He trembled at the thought 
of what he had to say to her, what she had 
to say to him. He comforted himself by 
the assurance that he had only sought her, 
broken through her concealment, for the sake 
of giving, or at least offering, such help as 
he could give. 

After this he walked slowly down to the 
garden and stood in front of her. She 
raised her eyes and knew him. Her book 
fell to the ground. She sprang to her feet 
and uttered a little cry, a cry that sounded 
very sweet to Mr. Carruthers as it was 
unmistakably one of pleasure. At the un- 
expected appearance of the man she loved, 
for a moment there was no thought in her 
heart save that of joy. She stretched out 
her hands. “Frank! Frank!” she cried. 
“You here?” 
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He took her hands in his and regardless 
of bystanders gazed into her grey eyes. 
For » moment he could not speak. The 
sight of Beatrice, the touch of her hand sent 
the blood rushing through his veins. _ Days, 
weeks, months, he had pictured this meeting, 
and now it had come to pass ! 

She was fairer than ever—fairer than 
ever! The pure classical features seemed 
even more perfect, the clear pale face more 
beautiful, the dark grey eyes more wonderful 
than of old. And, as she had given that 
little cry of joy, something had leapt into 
her eyes which Carruthers had never before 
seen there, or never before seen so clearly 
and undisguisedly. The surprise of seeing 
him had swept away caution, and for the 
space of two seconds, Frank was able to 
read the very secret of her soul. 

No wonder he held her hands and gazed 
silently in her face. What had he to say— 
What could he say? The certainty that she 
loved him made his task no easier—the task 
of telling her that he knew her secret or at 
least a great part of it—the task of asking 
her to confide in him and let him help her. 
So he remained silent until she gently drew 
her hands from his. 

The light had faded from Beatrice’s face. 
She also after a moment of forgetfulness 
was coming back to her own world and its 
troubles. Her eyes dropped and her face 
clouded. - 

“How did you find me?” she asked in 
troubled tones. 

“By a strange chance. 
how some day.” 

“Tell me now.” 

Frank shook his head. 
said. “ Let 
you.” 

“But,” said Beatrice with agitation, “ do 
others know—can others find me? If you 
learned it why not another?” 

He saw the display of fear, and hastened 
to reassure her. ‘ No one save myself can 
learn it in the same way. Your retreat is 
safe.” 

She sighed her relief. 
awkward pause. 
break it. 

“ Beatrice,” he said, “I have come a long 
way to see you. I have much to say—you 
may have much to say tome. Can we go to 
some place where we can talk ?” 

“Yes, we can go to my home.” Beatrice 
called her boy, and Frank, glad of anything 
to break the awkwardness of the moment, 
greeted the little fellow and made friends 
with him to such purpose that he insisted 


I will tell you 


“Not now,” he 
it suffice that I have found 


There was an 
Frank was the first to 
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upon Mr. Carruthers holding his chubby 
hand and walking with him. 

“What a pity to cut that bright hair!” 
said Frank to Beatrice. 

“Tt was more than pity—it was cruel, but 
it was cruel necessity,’ she said sadly. 

Beatrice led the way to the house in which 
she lived. She walked with her head bent, 
and as one in deep thought. She could not 
make up her mind whether to be glad or 
sorry at Frank’s coming. She saw, however, 
that it put an end to her present mode of life. 
That it meant confession, revealing of every- 
thing. That it meant return to England and 
to such friends as would still be her friends. 
That if it meant shame and sorrow, it also 
meant safety and immunity from persecution. 
She began to regret that she had yielded to 
Sarah’s wish to go to England and see 
Hervey. But that was not of much con- 
sequence. She felt sure that as soon as 
Carruthers learned her history, her affairs 
would pass into hands more competent to 
deal with them than the hands of two weak 
women. Soon the whole her feelings were 
those of relief. 

And yet for some, for one reason, Frank 
was the last person she would have chosen 
to whom to reveal her secrets. She shrank 
from having to show the man she loved that 
her life for years had been one of deceit. 
Now that the deceit had to be confessed to 
him, it seemed to lose all the innocent nature 
which she had hitherto flattered herself it 
possessed. In short, if such a thing can be 
imagined, Beatrice felt, as Carruthers once 
felt her to be, as an idol would feel when 
just upon the point of being hurled down 
from its pedestal. 

Carruthers, who had his own thoughts to 
trouble him, and to whom it seemed that any 
conventional remarks would at the present 
juncture be mockery, respected her medita- 
tions, so that, save for the lisping prattle of 
the boy, silence reigned until Beatrice found 
herself in her room with Frank sitting near 
her. It struck her as so strange that he 
of all others should be here, that even now 
she wondered if she was dreaming. She 
shunned his eyes, fearing to read reproach 
in them. 

** How are they all at home?” she asked. 
“How are my uncles, and dear old Hazle- 
wood?” Her eyes filled with tears. Her 
emotion did not escape Carruthers. 

“They are all well,” he said. 
from Herbert a few days ago. 
your letter.” 

“ Will they ever forgive me?” said Beatrice. 
“ Will they ever speak to me again?” 


“T heard 


He sent me 
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“T hope so,” said Frank gravely. “They 
were, of course, much vexed and upset.” 

Beatrice glanced at him nervously. Even 
he had but held out a hope of forgiveness— 
and he loved her. She wished he had not 
come to Munich. 

“Do they know my reason for leaving 
England?” she asked timidly. 

“No. They have hazarded many guesses, 
but not one has been near the truth.” 

She started at his answer. The truth? 
Did he know the truth? If so, how had he 
learned it ? 

“Do you know why I left?” she asked. 

A look of pain settled on Carruthers’s face. 
“Yes,” he said, softly. “Chance has given 
me your story. But to me—only to me.” 

“Do you know all—all that I have done, 
all that I have suffered?” 

He rose. There was strange agitation in 
his manner and voice. “ All!” he exclaimed. 
“ Beatrice! Beatrice! how can I find words 
to tell you what I know? Beatrice, did I 
not just now hear that child call you 
mother ?”’ 

“ Yes, he is my son,” she said, calmly. 

“ All!”’ continued Carruthers, excitedly. 
“ Need I know all? Need I be racked by 


hearing the one I love tell me all? Need I 
pain her by forcing her to hear me? Have 


I not heard enough ? 
know more ?”’ 

“Lot me tell you my story, Frank,” she 
said, beseechingly. 

“No!” He spoke in that imperious tone 
which she had once before, in a slighter 
degree, noticed. “No! Listen to me. 
Beatrice, believe me, I have longed to find 
you. I have sighed for this moment. If 
I have surprised your secrets it was not 
for my own ends. Beatrice, when chance 
showed me where you were, I came to you 
with but one object. This morning—even 
when, at last, I saw you, I had but one 
thought. It was to come to you, to say I 
have sought you because you are in distress, 
because you want help. Such help as I can 
give is yours. Without question, without 
the hope of reward, it is yours.” 

Again she strove to interrupt him. 
checked her. 

“Listen! I have more, much more, to 
say. I have seen you again,” his voice 
changed to one of supreme tenderness, “I 
have held your hands. I have looked into 
your face—the same sweet face of my dreams. 
Beatrice, all is changed with me,” he knelt 
beside her and took her hands. “If once I 
wished to know all, now I say, tell me 
nothing. What is the past to me? Hide 
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it away, forget it, scorn it. Our life begins 
to-day. I love you. Bend down and tell 
me you will be my wife.” : 

She forcibly drew her hands from his, 
covered her eyes, and sobbed. 

“You love me,” he went on, passionately, 
“Ts it for my sake you will not do this 
thing? Look at me—read in my eyes what 
my heart desires—know that you have the 
power of making or marring a man’s life, 
Beatrice! My love, my only love, answer 
me!” 

Once more he tried to take her hands, 
She tore them away with a cry of anguish, 
and her tearful eyes rested on his troubled, 
upturned face. 

“Frank,” she said, “you are killing me, 
Spare me and let me speak !” 

He waited in anxious silence until her 
sobs died away and sustained speech was a 
possibility. 

“ Frank, Frank!” she said. 
been misled. You have heard but half the 
truth. You love me, yet dare to think that 
if what you have heard is true I would be 
your wife. I cannot blame you for believing. 
I have no right to blame. My actions have 
helped that belief. Yet in believing it, you, 
Frank, have given me the sharpest pain of 
all that I have known.” 

Carruthers bent his head and prayed she 
would forgive him. 

“T have nothing to forgive. From whom 
did you think I fled—from what danger? 
Frank, I fled from the man who is my 
husband—the man who more than five years 
ago took advantage of a girl’s folly, married 
her and made her life a misery.” 

Carruthers rose from his knees. 
was white as a sheet. He was the picture 
of despair. A legion of Mrs. Millers would 
not now have caused hope to throw up the 
tiniest shoot. Her husband! The room 
seemed to swim around him. 

When he recovered himself he saw Beat- 
rice with the tears falling down her cheeks. 
The sight was a bitter reproach to him. 
How had he kept his vow? Instead of 
giving her comfort and aid he was but adding 
to her trouble. Moreover, a keen sense of 
shame came home to him. Instead of joy 
he had felt fresh misery when Beatrice’s 
words told him that her secret was not one 
of such nature as he had been led to believe. 
That his first thought upon hearing the 
truth should have been one of sorrow showed 
him that he had reached a depth of selfish- 
ness and degradation which no love could 
excuse or condone. He blushed for himself, 
and for the sake of his manhood strove until 
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he regained composure. There was a strange 
calm on his face when, once more, he drew 
near Beatrice. 

“Tell me all,” he said in a quiet voice. 
“No, don’t fear for me.” She glanced at 
him inquiringly. “Tell me all, I can bear 
it. I can help you.” 

She told him all. Told him without self 
excuse, without even exaggerating her hus- 
band’s sins against the world and against 
her. She told him without claiming mercy 
on account of what she had suffered; but 
there was a pathos in her voice, an utter 
hopelessness in her manner which told her 
listener more than words could have told. 
His heart ached as he thought of her; his 
blood boiled as he thought of the villain who 
had wrought this misery. 

He heard her to the very end in silence. 
Throughout her tale she had not spoken of 
her husband by any name; but from the 
first Carruthers guessed who he was. As 
she finished speaking he turned his pale 
face to her. “The man’s name is Hervey,” 
he said. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“] have seen him twice.” As he spoke 
Carruthers involuntarily clenched his hands. 
There was a kind of savage satisfaction in 
thinking under what conditions he last saw 
the rogue. He wished he had struck even 


harder. He frowned and his mouth grew 
hard and stern. Beatrice saw the facial 
change. 


“Do you blame me too much to forgive 
me, Frank?” she asked anxiously. He 
looked at her with eyes as soft and tender as 
a@ woman's. 

“Blame you?’ Who am I to blame you? 
What have I to forgive? You have all my 
pity—all my sympathy. Again I offer you 
such help as I can give—such help as a 
brother can give a sister. You will take 
this from me, Beatrice ?”’ 

She placed her hand in his. “ Yes, I will 
take it. It is more than I deserve. Ah, 
me! why should my trouble enter into your 
life ?”” 

His fingers tightened on hers. His eyes 
sought hers. ‘“ Beatrice,” he said, “I did 
not live until I knew you. You have a 
right to claim all Ican give. Yet there is 
something I must ask—something I must 
know. You have told me much—will you 
tell me all?” 

“T have told you all.” 

“No, not all. Beatrice, life promises to 
be but a sorry affair for me. Let me have 
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such cold consolation as it can give. Beatrice, 
let me hear you say with your own lips that 
had things been otherwise you could have 
loved me—would have been my wife.” 

She met his eyes bravely. ‘“ Yes, Frank,” 
she said softly. “I will say that. I will 
say more. I love you now. Ah, Frank, 
reproach me, blame me, when I tell you that 
although I knew it meant unhappiness for 
you it was a sweet moment to me when first 
I knew that you loved me.” 

After this avowal there was silence for a 
minute. Then Carruthers leaned forward. 
“‘ Beatrice, my love,” he said hoarsely, “ kiss 
me once. I only ask it once.” 

She flushed to the roots of her hair, yet 
she made no resistance. Carruthers: drew 
her to him and for the first, and, for all he 
knew, the last time their lips met. He took, 
she gave, the one kiss. When it was over 
Carruthers released her from his embrace, 
and the two drew apart. 

Here, no doubt, Mr. Carruthers will sink 
immensely in public esteem. He acted as a 
hero is never supposed to act, or at least in 
fiction. He lost an opportunity. Every one 
who has studied the nature of true love as 
depicted by the modern passionate writers 
and skilled analyists of the human heart must 
feel that Mr. Carruthers should have then 
end there clasped Beatrice to his heart and 
have sworn that love overruled everything. 
He should have followed that one modest 
kiss by thousands. He should have said 
“What is the marriage tie when two souls 
are in such ecstatic communion as yours and 
mine?” He should have said «There are 
other lands. Lands where no one knows us, 
where life may be a perpetual dream of love. 
Let us fly there and be blessed.” In the 
mad whirl of his passion such scruples as 
she, for appearance sake, urged should have 
been swept away, and, married or unmarried, 
he should have borne her off, his for ever and 
ever! Yes, he lost such an opportunity that 
his conduct must be apologised for ! 

He did none of these wild, passionate 
things simply because he was an English 
gentleman, who wished the woman he loved 
to be his wife and the lawful mother of his 
children. True, that his love had carried 
him away sufficiently to make him willing 
to blot out an imaginary past. It was great 
enough to raise and restore the woman he 
loved, but it was not great enough, or, shall 
we say too great, to dream of degrading 
her ! 


(To be continued.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


O the readers of The English 
Illustrated Magazine this 
brief reference to the death 
of Mr. Hugh Conway will 
not need excuse. In their 
service he was labouring 
up to the last, and it was 
only on the evening before 
he quitted Rome that he 

finished the concluding chapter of A Family 

Affair, little knowing “then that for him, as 

for his story, the end had come, and that for 

him, as for so many of his countrymen, the 
treacherous climate of Rome was destined 
to prove fatal. 

There is always a peculiar pathos in the 
record of an uncompleted career, and this is 
true in a special degree of Hugh Conway. 
As a writer, he was far younger than even 
his years would imply. His youth and early 
manhood had been given to business, and it 
was only a few months before his death that 
he saw his way to devote himself wholly to 
the work he loved. We may say indeed 
that his life in literature had only just 
begun. What he had done was only a 
twentieth part of what he had planned and 
schemed in the little leisure of his business 
hours ; the stored thoughts and fancies of 
many years waited the fashioning hand of 
the artist to give them life and force : and it 
was therefore no wonder that to him the 
future meant so much. And to his friends 
also it was bright with the promise of fuller 
and richer achievement. What place he 
might ultimately have taken it is now idle to 
conjecture, nor is this the time to attempt to 
estimate the worth of the work he has left 
behind him. That he had not yet shown the 
full measure of his powers is, however, the 
confident judgment of those who knew him 
best, and it is supported by evidence that 
our readers have before them. In the story 
which first brought his name before the 
public, there was no suggestion of the keen 
humour and delicate observation of character 





which are so specially noticeable in A Family 
Affair. The style of Called Back was a style 
skilfully adapted to the particular purpose 
which the author had in view. He had 
a story to tell, a story of peculiar strength 
and fascination, and he told it with a vivid 
directness and simplicity that touched the 
imagination. There was no scope for refine- 
ment of individual portraiture, no room for 
study of the lighter moods of character ; and 
yet, because the author carefully excluded 
from his work qualities which, had they been 
present, would have been felt at once to be 
inappropriate, it was too rashly assumed that 
he could not command those gifts which he 
had not thought fit to employ. A Family 
Affair has proved this to be a mistake. 
With a larger canvas Mr. Conway here felt 
himself at liberty to cultivate the more 
distinctively literary qualities that were 
missed in Called Back, without losing hold, 
however, of the elements of strong dramatic 
interest which so much of contemporary 
fiction seems content to ignore. Here, no 
doubt, is to be found the secret of his success. 
The art of the story-teller had, it must be 
owned, fallen a little out of fashion, and 
readers of fiction, nourished too long and too 
exclusively upon the delicate analysis of 
motives and sentiments springing out of the 
uneventful experience of everyday life, had 
become sceptical as to the ability of our 
novelists to weave a plot or conduct a stirring 
tale. A writer who came forward as an 
expert in these despised accomplishments 
was therefore sure of a welcome, and in Mr. 
Conway’s case the welcome was altogether 
extraordinary. Such a success falls to the 
lot of very few, and even with them it can 
only occur once in a lifetime. Of this fact 
indeed Mr. Conway was duly sensible. He 
never exaggerated the importance or signifi- 
cance of his triumph, and although he was 
conscious it could not be repeated he was 
very confident of being able to do work that 
would better deserve the reward. 
J. Comyns Carr. 
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